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Art. 1—Lectures on Diseases of the Chesi. By J. R. Buck, 
M.D., Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in the Louisville Summer School of Medicine. 


LECTURE Ist. 


The organs of the chest can only be examined through the 
walls of this cavity; and to be able to do this with any de- 
gree of accuracy, it is absolutely essential that their healthy 
relations be understood. To facilitate this understanding it is 
customary to map out upon the chest a number of artificial 
regions by imaginary lines drawn from point to point on its 
circumference. There are four of these regions anteriorly— 
four posteriorly, and three laterally upon each side of the 
median line. 

Anteriorly.—ist. Clavicular region—space covered by clav- 
icle; the post-clavicular depression is also embraced in this 
region. 
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Infra-clavicular region, extending from clavicle to four 
rib. 

Mammary region, from fourth to eighth rib, 

Infra-mammary region, from eighth rib to base of chest 

Posteriorly.—Acromial, from spine of scapula to the upper 
margin of post-clavicular region in front. 

Scapular region, space covered by the scapula. 

Inter-scapular region, between the bone and spinous pto- 
_cesses of the vertebra. 

Infra-scapular region, from lower edge of this bone to base 
of chest. 

Laterally.—Axillary region, arm-pit to fourth rib. 

Middle lateral region, from fourth to eighth rib. 

Inferior lateral, from eighth rib to base of chest. 

Thus it will be seen that there are twenty-two regions. 
eleven on each side of the median line. 

I[aving ascertained the localities of the different regions, 
the next objects of study are their contents, what organ, or- 
vans or parts of organs are contained in them, the relation of 
the individual parts to different portions of the regions; and 
2div, the evidences of a healthy condition of these organs. 
In the clavicular regions you have only the apices of the 
lungs; conical projections occupying the small space between 
the anterior and posterior walls of the chest. These regions 
derive their chief importance from being the point where tu- 
berculous deposit almost uniformly first occurs. In the infra 
clivicular region the upper lobes of the lungs, the larger 
bronchi, the base of the heart, and the ascending aorta and 
pulmonary artery, are found, the base of the heart, bronchi, 
and bloodvessels existing near and under the sternum. Its 
important to mark the contents of these regions; first, that 
in the diagnosis of cardiac diseases, more especially diseases 
of the valves, it is essential that you have an accurate know! 
edge of the relation of each individual portion of the heart 
as well as of the ascending aorta and pulmonary artery to 
the parietes of the chest. Secondly, The larger bronchi er 
isting here, the respiratory sounds differ somewhat from those 
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heard in the superior regions. And lastly the upper lobes of 
the lungs, although the same in structure as that in the clavi- 
cular region, being so much thicker in consequence of the 
gradual expansion of the chest from above downwards, modi- 
fies somewhat the physical signs either of a healthy or mor- 
bid condition. 

In the mammary region, the middle lobes of the lungs and 
heart, are situated; the heart being principally in the left 
mammary region and beneath the sternum. 

In the infra-mammary regions, the lower lobe of the lungs. 
and portion of liver on right side, and stomach and spleen on 
left side, exist. 

Posteriorly—Acromial region. This region like the clavi- 
cular is occupied by the apices of the lungs—but the chest 
at this point is covered by dense muscle—hence in percussing 
the chest in the two regions, a different degree of resonance 
is elicited. 

Scapular region. Were the middle and upper lobes of the 
lungs are both found—but an examination posteriorly has ta, 
be made through the scapula. Inter-scapular region.—Roots 
of lungs and large bronchi—the bronchi being nearer the sur- 
face here than anteriorly, the blowing sound of respiration as 
well as the morbid sounds formed in the larger bronchial 
tubes, are heard most distinctly in this region. 

Infra-scapular region, Lower lobes of lungs— liver on 
right, and stomach and spleen on left,—the. precise point up- 
on the chest at which the lungs and liver come in contact 
varies so much in different subjects, and in the same subject 
at different periods of the respiratory process, that we are 
compelled to resort to percussion to determine it in each indi- 
vidual case. 

Laterally.—Azillary region, Upper lobes of lungs. Mid- 
dle lateral—middle lobes of lungs. 

Inferior. Lateral—lower lobes of lungs and liver on 
right side; the stomach and spleen on the left. 

In the healthy chest, such are the contents of the various 
regions. But in certain diseases, both of the abdominal and 
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thoracic viscera, these relations are very materially changed, 
The physiological or healthy condition of the contents of the 
thoracic regions can only be ascertained certainly by physi. 
cal examination; for although the general symptoms when 
present indicate disease, their absence is by no means proof 
conclusive of the absence of disease. For here, as els 
where, disease may exist ina state of latency in regard to 
the general symptoms, and it is only by the conformation of 
the chest, and by the sounds elicited upon auscultation and 
percussion, that we are enabled to determine the healthy con- 
dition of these organs. 

Conformation of the Chest—The healthy chest is an irreg. 
ular truncated cone, the apex being above and the base be 
low: on its external surface exist various irregularities, dense 
muscles, scapula, clavicle, and in the female the mammary 
glands. Anteriorly there is a slight projection at the apes, 
caused by the clavicle, with a depression above and behind it: 
this depression varies with the degree of muscular and ad 
pose development in the subject; immediately beneath the 
cJavicle from that bone to fourth rib, a slight depression or 
concavity exists—from fourth rib to base of chest is a regu- 
lar convexity: a slight prominence exists in the precordial 
region, where the heart is in contact with the ribs; the chest 
is widest, at the lower margin of the seventh rib, the pressure 
of the clothes slightly contracting it from this to the base. 

Laterally—The chest is regularly convex from the axilla 
to the base. 

Posteriorly—The irregvlarities are so great that they can 
only be correctly studied upon the subject; the scapula is the 
most projecting point upon this surface—all the other regions 
ire compressed when compared with this—the inter-scapular 
most, the infra-scapular next, and the acromial least. During 
expiration and inspiration the chest dilates and contracts free 
ly—the ribs rising in inspiration and falling in expiration. 

Percussion.—The healthy chest when struck, yields a clear 
resonant sound, in those regions occupied by the lungs. This 
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resonance is owing to the presence of atmospheric air in the 
bronchial tubes and air-cells of the lungs. 

Clavicular.—The resonance, though perfect in these re- 
gions, is not so intense as in the inferior regions for reasons 


already mentioned. 

Infra-clavicular.—Resonant throughout, save at the centre 
of the inferior portions over the base of the heart, where there 
is a dull sound on percussion. 

Mammary regions.—Intense resonance over the pulmonary 
structure. But under the sternum, three-fourths of an inch 
to its right, and extending to the left a little beyond the car- 
tilaginous extremities of ribs, and as low down as the upper 
margin of 6th rib—the limits of the heart, the sound upon 
percussion is dull. The heart is partially overlapped by the 
thin margin of the lungs, and although when forcibly percus- 
sed yielding a dull sound, it is not the perfect dullness elici- 
ted from that part of the organ in immediate contact with the 
parietes of the chest. 

Infra-mammary regions —That portion of these regions 
containing the lower lobes of lungs yields a clear resonant 
sound on percussion. Over the liver on the right side, the 
sound is dull, and in the lower part of the left side, there is an 
irregular dullness depending on the condition of the stomach 
and spleen. 

Laterally.—In the two upper regions the resonance is loud 
and perfect; in the inferior lateral, clear in the upper portion, 
dull over the liver, and irregularly dull at the corresponding 
point upon the left side, as may be the condition of the stomach 
and spleen. 

Posteriorly.—Resonance is not as good at any point as in 
the anterior and lateral regions, the dense muscles and bones 
being obstacles to its transmission from the organs of the 
chest to the ear. Still the same character of sounds is pre- 
served—only diminished in intensity. It is required to per- 
cuss with more force in these regions, that the natural sound 
of the organs may be transmitted through the thick walls of 
the chest. Percussing lightly, the dull sounds of the bones 
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and muscles is alone elicited. The lungs being at all points 
in contact with the posterior walls of the chest, a resonant 
sound is heard throughout, only modified by the irregularities 
on its surface. 

Auscultation—An accurate knowledge of the anatomy of 
the lungs is essential to the student before he is even pre- 
pared to enter upon the study of auscultation. Almost the en- 
tire bulk of the healthy lungs is formed by air. The bron- 
chial tubes ramify through the lungs, and terminate in expand- 
ed pouches or air cells, called vesicles. In the large or prim- 
itive bronchi, the cartilaginous rings are dense and very close 
together—the ligamentous tissue connecting these rings is al- 
so dense—but as the tubes ramify they become smaller, and 
the distance between them increases, until in the minute ex- 
tremities and cells, the muscular and mucous tissues only re 
main. ‘The friction of the air against the sides of these tubes 
in inspiration and expiration, produces certain sounds called 
the respiratory sounds. The sound produced in the larger 
bronchi, coniposed of dense cartilage, ligament, &c., differs 
from that found in the extremities and cells composed only of 
mucous and muscular tissue. ‘This has given rise to a divis 
ion of the respiratory sounds ito the bronchial, or blowing 
sound,’and the vesicular sound. The first being produced in 
the large tubes, while the last is produced in the minute ex 
tremities, and as its aame implies in the vesicles of the lungs. 
During inspiration both these sounds are heard, the exteraal 
pressure forcing the air with great suddenness into the ex- 
treme cells. In expiration only the blowing sound is heard— 
the air being forced out of the vesicles so slowly by their 
gradual contraction, that the friction is not sufficient to pro- 
duce any appreciable sound. The bronchial or blowing 
sound of inspiration resembles somewhat that made by con- 
tracting the mouth and inhaling air with some little force; 
it is heard most distinctly about the middle of either imter- 
scapular region, or anteriorly, about the lower part of the 
centre of the infra-clavicular region. The vesicular sound 
has been compared to the gentle murmur of a distant breeze 
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—hence it is frequently called vesicular murmur. This is 
heard at every point of a healthy chest, but most distinctly 
in the anterior lower and lateral regions. ‘The presence of 
this sound is conclusive as to the healthy condition of the 
substance of the lungs. ‘The blowing sound of expiration is 
a shorter, more abrupt, and feebler sound than that of inspi- 
ration; in many heaithy subjects when breathing naturally 
and easily this sound is not heard at all. But in others it is 
heard with great distinctness, and in the first class it can 
easily be heard by slightly accelerating the respiration. 

As above mentioned, the presence of the vesicular murmur 
indicates unerringly a healthy condition of the parenchyma 
of the lung, while the bronchial or blowing sound is altered 
in character or intensity, by the slightest disease of the larger 
tubes. The healthy respiratory sounds difler in diflerent ages 
—thus in infancy it is so much shriller and louder as to have 
obtained a distinct appellation, peurile respiration; and this 
variety occurring in an adult is an evidence of disease—so 
that what isa physiological condition at one age, becomes a pa- 
thological condition at another. When an individual whose 
lungs are healthy speaks, the voice is heard with some dis- 
tinctness over the large bronchi, and a diflused roaring over 
the vesicular portion of the chest. The presence of these 
different sounds, as they have been described, is the evidence 
upon auscultation of a healthy condition of the contents of 
the different regions. The heart I do not now mention, as 
it will be the subject of distinct consideration hereafter. 





Arr. Il—Remarks on the Importance of Good Health in Min- 
islers of the Gospel, and on the best means of atlaining tt. 


By Wituam M. Bowe, M.D., of Montgomery, Ala. 


With all classes of men, in whatever pursuit engaged, 
whatever their calling, or whatever the duties devolving on 
them through life to perform, that these duties should be well 
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and efficiently performed, the possession of good health on 
their part would seem to be almost absolutely necessary, Not 
that a man of superior ability or skill in his pursuit, may 
not, with but a very moderate degree of health, as effectual] 
perform the duties of his station, as could one of but ord 
nary capacity, in the enjoyment of the most excellent health, 
and therefore, it may be said, perform them efficiently, but 
make the bodily health of the two equal, and the result wil 
be different. Is it not reasonable to suppose that he, who 
while afflicted with bodily infirmities, performs his task as 
well as another in health, would be capable, his infirmities 
removed, to perform it better? If the steward with five tal- 
ents, hides four of them in the ground, is the amount of in- 
terest reaped by his Lord greater than that from the servant 
who has but one? Is the amount of benefit derived from the 
ministerial functions of a man of the most brilliant intellect, 
but with that intellect clouded, soured, and overshadowed by 
bodily suffering, and the sphere of his active usefulness cir- 
cumscribed by physical imbecility, greater than that derived 
from the active and healthy exercise of a mind of ordinary 
capacity and attainments, in the performance of like duties! 
That superiority of intellect is not unfrequently found in con- 
nection with great bodily infirmity no one will deny, and it 
would be absurd to argue, that, in the mass, men’s intellects 
were to be judged by their physical powers alone. We would 
not expect from him whom nature has endowed with but 
common comprehension, in any state of corporeal health, aa 
“Essay on man,” a “Childe Herold,” or a “Hamlet,” though, 
should he make the attempt, we would expect him more neal- 
ly to attain success, than if, over the small amount of intel 
lect, by nature allotted, disease and physical suffering were 
to throw their beclouding veil—that, ceteris paribus—the 
man in health, would always more eiliciently accomplish his 
object, or peform his task, than one in a different state. 

It is a fact of almost daily observence, that the manifesta- 
tion of superior mental abilities is not incompatible with much 
physical weakness and with a greatly impaired state of bod- 
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ily health, and hence it has been argued by some, that these 
conditions were favorable to the full development of the men- 
tal faculties. In favor of this argument, many bright exam- 
ples are adduced from authors on all subjects—but principal- 
ly from among the poets—and on the list, Pope and Byron 
are conspicuous. Of the former it may be conceded, that 
originally his constitution was feeble, and that his mind was 
of a superior order, but does this prove, that with good bodi- 
ly health he would not have thought as well, or better? But 
it may be even questioned, if to this originally feeble constitu- 
tion, his sedentary habits, the necessary consequence of his 
pursuit in life, did not add their enervating influence, and 
thus, that still further impaired health, which was in reality 
an indirect consequence of his genius, receive the credit of 
being measurably its cause? In many things, the proper con- 
nection of cause and effect is frequently reversed. 

Of the latter, mstead of being originally of a delicate con- 
stitution, it may be affirmed, on the contrary, if we may 
judge by what he himself says of his ability to undergo bodi- 
ly fatigue, that he possessed one of the strongest; and though 
in person not large, he must have been unusually active and 
athletic. ‘True, in after years, the consequence of every spe- 
cies of irregularity, of successive days of abstinence, prepar- 
atory to others of repletion, and perhaps a too free indul- 
gence in wine and other intoxicating drinks, the profuse use 
of tobacco, and then again an injudicious system of medica- 
tion for the purpose of relieving promptly, though temporari- 
ly, the system from the effects of these excesses, his health 
did become impaired, and under this state of impaired health 
he continued to write well,—better than in earlier life, when 
in better health. But does this prove any thing? Is it 
strange that the matured intellect of the man should think 
more strongly, or more correctly, than that of the Harrow 
school-boy? Is it strange that the boy should not give utter- 
ance to passions, pangs and disapp: intments felt only by the 
man? Should not clothe with language, wrongs and injuries, 
real or imaginary, endured only by him? Should not de- 
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scribe, with graphic accuracy, with poetic fire, scenes which he 
had not witnessed, dramas in which he had played no part! 
And here again, may we not say, that that genius and poetic 
fervor which prompted him to write, and to the neglect of the 
proper amount and regularity of exercise, necessary to the 
healthy performance of the bodily functions, were in part the 
cause of that impaired health, of which they have been sup 
posed the consequence. 

A word or two of Burns. Through some most excellent 
pieces by this author, there seems a strain of melancholy des 
pondency, and of hopeless, cheerless gloom, the conception 
of a mind on which physical suffering had stamped its impress, 
In others, there is apparent a tincture of spite, of discontent 
end peevish sarcasm, the effusions of a mind ‘sicklied o’er’ by 
the perverting power of the demon dyspepsia. But, as 
works of genius, though much admired, are the ‘Ode to Des. 
pondency,’ ‘Man was made to mourn,’ and others of that 
character; and ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer, and others of the same 
stamp, superior—are they equal, to that beautiful poem, per- 
vaded by feeling of continued happiness, of religious satisfac- 
tion, the evidences of at least temporary bodily health, and 
of a mind at ease, unbiased by sympathy with corporeal sut 
ferng—The Cotter’s Saturday night?’ 

The performance of ‘high and noble deeds,’ the achieve 
ment of great victories, and the accomplishment of mighty 
revolutions, have often, it is said, been the work of men of 
feeble and sickly frames. But is this true? Does the dimin- 
utive statue of Alexander necessarily imply a sickly const 
tution; or must the bodily deformity of Gloucester, admitting 
it to be a historical fact, of which, however, there seems 1 
be some doubt, be necessarily associated in our minds with 
bodily suffering and infirmity? But admitting these, and @ 
few others, for the sake of argument, to be examples of what 
they are arrayed to prove, does it follow that the same spins 
might not have accomplished as much, in some instances 
more, if associated with better bodily health; or that the 
sickly and infirm tenements, added fire and energy to the 
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workings of the mind? Are they not indeed a few excep- 
tions brought hastily forward to constitute a rule? 

Although it has occasionally happened, that persons, appa- 
rently of delicate constitutions, and who have suffered much 
from bad health, have attained to good old ages—it is never- 
theless a fact, as a general rule, that the vigorous frame out- 
wears the more delicate machine, and the number of years 
attained, may be taken as a measure of the original strength 
of constitution, and the amount of tax imposed upon it by 
disease. This being admitted, if it should appear as a gen- 
eral rule, that those persons who have given evidence of su- 
perior mental endowments, have been long lived; it goes far 
to prove the importance of good bodily health to vigorous 
intellectual exertion. In any calculations of this nature, it 
would be proper to make allowances for early deaths, from 
acute diseases, in consequence of exposure necessarily atten- 
dant upon any particular pursuit; and for violent deaths up- 
on the field of battle, and from other causes. It is evident, 
that among literary characters, such accidents are of less fre- 
quent occurrence than among most others, and least of all 
among females—among them then, would it be proper to look 
for evidence in such an investigation. The following list, 
comprising the principal female authors of distinction of the 
last century, which I find in an old number of the Quarterly 
Review. shews that these distinguished ladies lived consider- 
ably beyond the average duration of human life. Thus: 

Lady Russell died: at the age of 87, Mrs. Rowe at 63, La- 
dy M. W. Montague 73, Mrs. Centliver 44, Lady Harvey 
70, Lady Suffolk 79, Mrs. Sheridan 47, Mrs. Cowley 66, 
Mrs. McCauley 53, Mrs. Montague 81, Mrs. Chapone 75, 
Mrs. Lennox 84, Mrs. Trimmer 69, Mrs. Radclitle 60, Mrs. 
Barbauld 63, Mrs. Delany 93, Mrs. Inchbald 68, Mrs. Piozzi 
80, Mrs. Hannah More 88, Mrs. Hamilton 65. 

In these few remarks, if I have rendered apparent, I will 
not say proved, that for man to perform his allotted duty here 
to the extent of which his mind may be capable, the posses- 
sion of good bodily health is essential; and that by it power. 
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clearness, and determination are added to his mental manife, 
tations, the sphere of his usefulness thereby augmented, itis 
palpably apparent that the relative importance to the wor 
in general of the good health of any particular class of ney, 
depends upon the usefulness of that class to their fellow-men, 
the effect the efficient performance of their part may have 
for the good, the effect its malperformance may have in th 
injury of mankind, may add to or detract from the happiness 
and comfort of man here, or may wel, or ill prepare him for 
that “bourne whence no traveler returns.” 

The importance of good health in Ministers of the Gospl— 
That which is so self-evident, needs little argument in its sup. 
port. The paramount importance of their ministerial admo- 
nitions, instruction, advice and example, to the comfort, dig. 
nity, and well being of man here, and to his happiness here 
after, must be admitted by all who think, observe, or reason 
on the subject. In so far as man’s future destiny should take 
precedence of all other considerations, just so far is it im 
portant above all other classes of men, that the individuals 
recognised in all countries, and in almost every age as the 
agents, to warn, prepare, and guide—to direct men’s steps 
along the narrow path to peace; to teach them to avoid the 
shoals and quicksands on which their future weal may bk 
wrecked, should have few physical ills of their own to occupy 
their thoughts—to mar the healthful workings of their minds. 
or to constrain or circumscribe their field of labor. 

In times of pestilence, to whom with anxious eye does the 
dying man look for comfort, for a gleam of hope, sure that 
though all others fly him, he will not be wanting? Side by 
side with the physician, is seen the pious and benevolent 
clergyman, visiting the abode, where death stares him in the 
face, seeking to supply consolation in that trying hour, h 
the performance of these voluntary acts of benevolence and 
christian kindness, how much more efficient the vigorous. 
healthy man, than another less fortunately constituted. 

One of the most important conceptions for the improvement 
of the mvral and physical condition of man—one which has 
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been the means of rescuing thousands from, of preventing 
millions from falling into a state of physical wretchedness 
and misery, and of moral degradation below even that of the 
brute—the Temperance cause; has it not mainly been carried 
out by the exertions of the clergy? Witness the benevolent 
exertions of Father Mathew in Ireland. It is true no one 
individual in this country has effected so much. The cause 
is obvious. There, he had the whole field to himself—here. 
thousands of willing hands have been extended to its cultiva- 
tion. 

That man should think charitably of, and act kindly to- 
wards his fellow man, that he should be lenient to another's 
faults, and ready to accord him all he merits—it is essential 
that the better feelings of his nature should be unmarred, his 
sense of right and charity, and all his kindlier sympathies 
unperverted by the blasting influence of bodily suffering over 
mental health. If this be true with regard to the mass, how 
much more important is it that they who should stand as 
‘bright examples,’ whose conduct is looked to closely, whose 
thoughts and actions are severely scrutinized, and each of 
whom gives a bent, for much or little good, in proportion as 
he bears the test, in the immediate circle in which he moves, 
and of whom any gross error, throws scandal and disgrace 
upon his Maker’s cause, far beyond it—should be at peace 
with all the world—should think and speak with charity of 
all! I once heard a talented but sonewhat eccentric profes- 
sor, in addressing his class, express himself in this emphatic 
manner, when speaking of a certain article of the Materia 
Medica, the power of which, in correcting derangements of 
the abdominal viscera, and alleviating dyspeptic atlections, he 
was extolling. “If you wish to rid a man of melancholy 
thoughts, or of suicidal feelings, to remove from his breast 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, you must give 
him that article.’ This was but another way of telling us 
to cure the man’s dyspepsia; the article alluded to being, in 
his estimation, the most efficient agent. There was much 
truth in the remark. 
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In discussing the important subject, of the best means of 
preserving the health of Ministers of the Gospel, I shall cop. 
fine my attention to those diseases to which clergymen are 
pecially liable. They are two in number—one of them, a fom 
of laryngitis known commonly by the name of ‘the clergy. 
man’s sore throat,’ ‘bronchitis,’ &c., being but little known 
out of the ranks of their profession; the other, dyspepsia, 
shared by them in common with the members of the other 
learned professions, and with literary and sedentary men gen. 
erally. This, I presume, is all that is expected. To advance 
beyond this, one could not well stop short of a complete 
treatise on hygiene; and if there is any other disease to which 
Ministers of the Gospel are peculiarly liable, or not shared 
by them in common with the whole human family, my men- 
ory does not now recall it; consequently, for their protec. 
tion against all other diseases, the ordinary rules of hygiene 
are available. 

First, of Laryngitis—the laryngitis of clergymen. It seems 
to be the impression of some that this disease is equally com 
mon among all classes of public speakers. I have rarely 
seen it except in Ministers of the Gospel. Were public 
speaking the whole cause, of course it would be equally com- 
mon with all public speakers, in proportion to their exertions 
in that way. This, however, probably only predisposes, 
unother element being necessary for its development. 

To understand the nature of any disease sufficiently well to 
treat it philosophically, or to lay down any rational prophy- 
lactic rules, it is important that the causes leading to that dis 
ease. and the pathological change constituting it, should be 
understood. There are three causes which I suppose to 
have a paramount influence in the production of this disease: 
First. The overexertion or straining of the vocal organs i 
the effort of clergymen, in some instances, to make them — 
selves distinctly audible to the most remote member, in others, 
the same straining of the voice beyond what is necessary—? 
vociferous energy with which they manifest their zeal for the 
cause in which they are engaged, apparently at the time for- 
getful of all else. 
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Another cause is, the sudden vicissitudes of temperature 
to which the clergyman is exposed, in passing in the winter 
season from the heated atmosphere of his study into the 
open air, thus in a few seconds breathing atmospheres differ- 
ing many degrees in temperature. This, however, would 
not be so hurtful, were it not for the fact that the constant 
confinement to his room, which the nature of his studies, and 
his routine habits of life, to an extent require and encourage, 
renders him much more susceptible to injurious impressions 
from these vicissitudes. The unnecessarily high degree, tov. 
to which many of them keep their rooms heated, the close- 
ness of the apartments, and the injudicious care with which 
anything like free ventilation is guarded against for the pur- 
pose of preserving this high temperature, by which an excited 
state of the cutaneous exhalents is induced, still more strong- 
ly predisposes the system to be injuriously impressed by 
the sudden application of cold; from which result imme- 
diate suppression of perspiration and its consequent evils. 

A third cause, composed of the two preceding, which it ts 
probable has the principal agency in the production of this 
affection, and which so frequently directs the morbific etlects 
of cold upon this part of the vocal apparatus, is the passing 
from heated churches after preaching, into the cold atmos- 
phere, while the larynx itself and the neighboring parts are 
in—if the expression is not a solecism—a state of fatigued 
excitement and congestion, thus exposing them to a sudden 
change of temperature at a time when they are less able to 
resist its action. It is this state of fatigued excitement, | 
say, of the vocal apparatus, that gives a peculiar feature and 
location to the morbid actions excited by sudden vicissitudes 
of temperature. This view of the matter is supported, I 
think, by the fact that the upper part of the pharynx, the 
tonsils and palate, and all the parts immediately connected 
with the larynx, and which more or less partake of the ac- 

tions going on in it, are almost equally with it exposed to sud- 
den changes of temperature under the circumstances alluded 
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to, will also be found to partake with it of the diseased ac. 
tions induced by these causes. It may be said that the func. 
tions of the parts named, are so different from those of the 
larynx, that however intimately connected by location, they 
could hardly participate in the movements necessary to pro 
duce fatigue, determination to, or excitement in it. To this 
I could only answer, that the redness and engorgement of 
subacute or chronic inflammation, are always, so far as my 
observation extends, to be found in these parts when the dis 
ease in question is.present in the larynx; and that in all ce 
ses where fatigue is at all experienced after declamation, 
these parts participate in the sensation. 

Among that class of clergymen belonging to the Methodist 
church, denominated ‘circuit riders,’ whose duties are such 
as to require them to be much in the open air, in their visits 
to meet their different and distant appointments, if 1 am not 
mistaken, the disease in question is very rarely known. This 
is the case, at least so far as my own observation extends, 
and if it should be found to be a fact of general occurrence 
it goes far to support the view here advanced of the origin 
of the disease. To the exciting causes of the phlegmasiz in 
general, the gentlemen in question are more exposed than 
other clergymen, and are probably with equal frequency the 
subjects of them; but spending much of their time in the 
open air, seldom being able to have their temporary apart- 
ments so highly heated, and the fresh air so completely exclu- 
ded, as from the comfortable apartments of their stationary 
compeers, théir systems are less predisposed to unfavorable im- 
pressions from the ordinary exciting causes of disease. But 
that which above every thing else renders them less liable to 
this disease, is that they seldom preach in churches in which 
the air is kept at a high temperature; it being a fact of gene 
ral observation, that the country churches, or meeting-houses, 
in which the labors of these gentlemen are principally per 
formed, are less carefully heated than those of the larger 
towns and cities. This being the case, on passing from the 
church, while the vocal organs are fatigued, and_ therefore 
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predisposed to disease, they enter into an atmosphere at a 
temperature to which they are accustomed, and but a few 
degrees below that of the church in which they have been. 
Here then is a difference between stationary clergymen of 
the cities and larger towns, among whom laryngitis is common, 
and their compeers of the circuit, among whom it is almost 
unknown. ‘The former after preaching pass from a high 
temperature into a much lower one, to which they are but 
little accustomed; the latter from a less heated atmosphere 
into one to which they are habituated. The same difference 
to a greater or less extent, obtains between the stationary 
clergyman and almost all other public speakers. 

The causes then which peculiarly favor the development of 
laryngitis in clergymen, are, Ist, overexertion of the vocal 
organs; 2d, the vicissitudes necessarily incurred, and the pre- 
disposition induced by much confinement to highly heated 
apartments; and 3d, the sudden exposure of the larynx to the 
passage of air many degrees of temperture below that just 
immediately before respired, at a time when the previous ex- 
haustion of the organ has rendered it less capable of resis- 
tance. 

It is a subject of daily observation, that many clergymen, 
in their zealous enthusiasm, fatigue and exert their organs of 
voice to a point far beyond what is necessary to render their 
discourse distinctly audible to the persons in the churgh the 
most remote from their position, As to whether a discourse 
delivered in so high a tone, and with the degree of physical 
exertion generally accompanying it, may be more effectual 
than one otherwise delivered, it is not my present duty 
to give an opinion—but this I may observe, without wan- 
dering far from my subject, that the low, sweet, persuasive 
tones of some to whom I have listened, have seemed much 
more impressive. At all events, this laborious exertion of 
the voice is one of the most active causes of the disease of 
which I am treating; and as such, should as much as possible 
be guarded against by any one at all predisposed to laryn- 
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geal disease. To one who wished to make this effort, 
friend seated near, say in the pulpit, by his side, would be 
useful by giving intimation when he was exceeding the pro- 
per tone. This would be found still more the case, if the 
elevation of his voice were the consequence of that forget 
ness of everything else—even of ones own personal good, 
to which many are liable when deeply interested with their 
subject. It cannot be doubted that a little restraint exerted 
in this way would have a salutary influence. In many ip 
stances too, this loud speaking depends upon a habit, imper. 
ceptibly and unintentionally fallen into. The same plan, aid 
ed by some exertion of will on the part of the subject of the 
habit, will be the most convenient means of correcting it. A 
little more attention to the principles of acoustics, in the con 
struction of our churches, too, would have a beneficial influ. 
ence, by rendering a high tone of voice less necessary. Do 
not the heavy cushions and rich carpeting of our city church 
es, increase the amount of exertion necessary on the part of 
the minister, by absorbing a portion of the sonorous vibr- 
tions? The adaptation of the size of the church to the voice 
und physical ability of the preacher of course cannot be al 
ways eflected—nevertheless, as far as possible it should be 
attended to. It would be grossly violating the rules of clir 
ical hygiene, if I may be allowed to coin an expression, to 
place a man of delicate frame and feeble voice, where his 
ministerial duties would have to be performed in a room, % 
large as to render great exertion on his part necessary to 
make himself heard in the remote seats; and to place another 
of herculean proportions and stentorian voice, to preach in a 
house so small, that his resounding tones would almost deafen 
his auditors:—and yet this is sometimes done. Churches 
cannot always be adapted to preachers, nor yet preachers to 
churches. A word or two on the latter. Any exertion of 
voice, above what is absolutely necessary for distinct audition. 
is to many ministers hurtful; and as it is unnecessarily 0, 
should be more carefully guarded against. By attention to 
the matter, a minister may readily discover the degree of e 
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ertion necessary to render himself distinctly audible in any 
church, in which he may be called habitually to preach, and 
by care may, in a very short time, so accustom himself to it, 
that without effort he will readily and naturally fall into it. 
To aid in this intention, a friend may be stationed for a few 
Sabbaths in a distant part of the church, who, by some pre- 
concerted signal might inform him as to whether he rendered 
himself distinctly audible, or spoke unnecessarily loud. The 
over fastidiously righteous, but less informed, might cavil at 
this. But is there any reason why Ministers of the Gospel 
should not adopt any innocent means for the preservation of 
their health?) On the contrary, it is incumbent on them, 
above all mentodoso. It is their duty to themselves, and to 
their flocks, which suffer from any incompetency of their pas- 
tors, by whatever cause produced. 

The mode of removing the second of the causes enumera- 
ted above is obvious enough, though perhaps not so easy of 
accomplishment. In cold weather, the comfort of a warm 
room is so great, that its privation seems almost too much 
of a sacrifice to make for the prevention of a remote or possi- 
ble evil. Much of this, however, depends on habit; and 
there are very few persons who do not keep their apartments 
in cold weather, at a temperature many degrees above the 
lowest point that would be equally agreeable, and much more 
conducive to health, were they gradually to accustom them- 
selves to a lower temperature. As it is not the high temper- 
ature itself of the apartment, so much as the difference be- 
tween this internal atmosphere in which the greater part of 
their time is spent, and the external atmosphere to which 
they are occasionally exposed, which proves injurious, the 
best method to guard against its action, is to keep the apart- 
ment habitually occupied, as few degrees above the external 
temperature as is at all compatible with comfort. This might 
be effected so gradually, as to render any great sacrifice of pres- 
ent comfort unnecessary, and indeed it is important for the 
health, as well as for the comfort of the individual making 
the attempt, that this reduction of the temperature of his 
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apartment should be gradual. Let those who have been a. 
customed, then, to overheated apartments pay attention jp 
discover the temperature most congenial to their feelings, ang 
let them daily, or at longer intervals as may best suit, car. 
fully attend to having it reduced a little: and for this purpose, 
the aid of a thermometer would be almost indispensable, By 
very gradually diminishing the quantity of fuel consumed, in 
a short time, without being at all unpleasantly affected by 
the change, one finds himself equally comfortable in a room, 
' the temperature of which is many degrees below that to 
which he has been accustomed, and which he thought almost 
indispensable to his comfort. It is a fact, too, that many 
persons while engaged in study, frequently, through forget 
fulness, or having their minds at the time deeply occupied, 
allow their apartments to become heated to a degree far 
above what is comfortable to themselves. This of course is 
more injurious, and should be particularly guarded against. 
On the method of warming the apartment, but little need 
be said. The stove and the open fire-place, each has its ad- 
vantages over the other, each its disadvantages. With the 
stove a more equable temperature of the apartment may be 
maintained with less trouble—while it has the disadvantage, 
among others, in a much stronger degree, of dessicating the 
atmosphere too much for a healthy respirable state. This 
may be obviated by evaporation from a vessel of water seat 
ed on the stove. The inconvenience from the difficulty of 
keeping up an equable temperature, in an apartment heated 
by an open fire-place, is perhaps overbalanced by the circu 
lation of the air it induces, and the aid it thus lends to vente 
lation. This air, however, is not so great, in the usual cob 
struction of our fire-places and chimneys, as is usually sup 
posed, as it is the lower cool and less vitiated strata of air to 
which the heat of the fire gives an upward impulse through 
the chimney, and not the more rarified strata above. I have 
somewhere seen it suggested to have an opening from the 
room, near the ceiling, communicating with the chimney. 
This would certainly be an advantage. Either for the stove 
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or open fire-place wood, on several accounts, seems preter- 
able. Its principal advantage, however, is probably owing 
to the smaller quantity of dust, or ashes produced from it, of 
sufficient levity to prove troublesome, by floating in the at- 
mosphere. This is again measureably counterbalanced, by 
the less attention which a coal fire requires for keeping up a 
regular temperature. Upon the whole, the advantages of the 
stove and open fire-place, and of wood and coal, as fuel, are 
more equally balanced than persons exclusively accustomed 
to either will be brought readily to admit. 

While this strict attention is paid to the temperature, equal 
attention is also required to the ventilation of the apartment. 
One thing should be carefully guarded against, in any process 
that may be adopted for the purpose; that is, that no current 
of air be allowed to blow directly on the occupant; and more 
especially on a limited part of the body. A double advant- 
age arising from a lower degree of temperature of the apart- 
ment habitually occupied is, that it admits with less incon- 
venience of a more perfect ventilation. This is a matter of 
considerable importance, and is too much neglected. To ad- 
mit a necessary supply of fresh air into a small apartment 
for its effectual ventilation, and with the least danger and _ in- 
convenience, the upper sashes of the windows should be so 
constructed, that by means of weights and pulleys they may 
be lowered or elevated at pleasure. The upper sashes of 
two windows, one on each of two opposite sides of the room 
may be lowered a few inches, more or less, according to the 
existing temperature of the’ room, and the sensations of the 
occupant. The elevated position of the opening for veniila- 
tion has the advatage of preventing anything like a direct 
current of air from blowing on the occupant. While by its 
greater condensaticn and specific gravity, a portion of the 
newly admitted air gravitates to the lower part of the room, 
displacing and pressing upwards the heated and contaminated 
strata. Another portion, may, when any current exists, be 
supposed, by the impetus it has received from without, to 
preserve its direct course, carrying out with it, that which has 
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been displaced from below. When no current of force ey. 
ists, there is merely a gradual admission of fresh air from each 
window, by which an equivalent portion of the strata below 
is as gradually displaced. To prevent any injurious effect 
from obliquely downward currents of air, which entering from 
above might impinge directly on the occupant of the room, a 
piece of board, a few inches broad, extending from one side 
of the window to the other, might be so attached to the upper 
part of the sash, with its inner edge obliquely upwards, as to 
give to the entering current, that direction. A still more 
efficient ventilation may be secured by having the opening 
for the admission of fresh air near the floor, and that for the 
exit of the vitiated air near the ceiling. By this means the 
fresh air on entering occupies its natural position, without 
having to gravitate through, and consequently become con- 
mingled with that which has been already vitiated. As it be 
comes heated and contaminated, without any opposing obsta- 
cle, it more readily takes its natural upward course, to be 
again succeeded by fresh portions. The openings of course, 
had better be on opposite sides of the room, that for admis 
sion facing the usual current of air. This latter method is 
attended with the inconvenience, without some care, of per 
mitting currents of air to blow directly upon the occupant 
This may be measurably, if not entirely obviated, however, 
by placing a screen, made so as to present a concavity to the 
entering current, between the opening and the seat occupied. 
The admission, however, of a sufficient quantity of fresh air 
for adequate ventilation is incompatible, at least without 
much inconvenience, with the high degree of temperature ab 
luded to. 

It is true that the habitual occupant of badly ventilated 
apartments becomes so accustomed to the foul atmosphere, 
that he suffers much less immediate inconvenience from it 
than one for the first time entering it, whose sensibility has 
not been blunted, or whose system not accustomed to it. 
The prisoner who has for a long time occupied his narrow 
cell, becomes unconscious of, or ceases to be unpleasantly af- 
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fected by, the thick noisome atmosphere which at first seem- 
ed almost irrespirable, but still its poisonous influence is not 
the less exerted for being unperceived. 

Although at no time should strict attention to ventilation 
be neglected, it is after meals, when the weather is such as 
not to admit of out-door exercise, that its importance is most 
imperative. This arises from the relationship, and to a cer- 
tain extent, the mutual dependence on each other, of the func- 
tiuns of digestion and respiration, generally admitted by phys- 
iologists, but more fully and beautifully explained ot late, by 
Liebig, an@others in the same field of research. -As for the 
preservation of a healthy state of the system, a certain rela- 
tion must exist between the ingesta, or rather the carbon and 
hydrogen contained in them, and the respired oxygen, it follows 
that a necessity for an additional or increased supply of the 
latter will be felt after each meal. Now, as the quantity of 
oxygen contained in a given volume of atmospheric air in- 
creases with the density of the air, and that again with a di- 
minution of its temperature, the volume of air at each insp+- 
ration of any one individual, being as a general rule about the 
same, it follows that a pure and cool atmosphere is at this 
time especially important. Indeed the natural heat of the 
body thus generated by a due supply of oxygen for the com- 
bustion of the carbon and hydrogen of the food, during and 
after healthy digestion, will diminish the necessity for artifi- 
cial heat. A healthy condition of the apparatus of digestion 
and assimilation, by which the food is more readily reduced 
to the condition favorable to the combination of certain of its 
constituents with the oxygen, favors the same end. Nothing 
improves the appetite so much as exercise in a cool pure at- 
mosphere; nothing so well enables the stomach to digest that 
which the appetite calls for, as the same. In this the recipro- 
cal action and dependence of the functions of digestion and 
respiration are exemplified. So beautiful, apparently so phi- 
losophical and consistent are the explanations of Liebig, that 
one almost sighs to think of the possibility of their being su- 
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or open fireplace wood, on several accounts, seems preter 
able. Its principal advantage, however, is probably owing 
to the smaller quantity of dust, or ashes produced from it, of 
sufficient levity to prove troublesome, by floating in the at- 
mosphere. This is again measureably counterbalanced, by 
the less attention which a coal fire requires for keeping up a 
regular temperature. Upon the whole, the advantages of the 
stove and open fire-place, and of wood and coal, as fuel, are 
more equally balanced than persons exclusively accustomed 
to either will be brought readily to admit. 

While this strict attention is paid to the temperature, equal 
attention is also required to the ventilation of the apartment. 
One thing should be carefully guarded against, in any process 
that may be adopted for the purpose; that is, that no current 
of air be allowed to blow directly on the occupant; and more 
especially on a limited part of the body. A double advant- 
age arising from a lower degree of temperature of the apart- 
ment habitually occupied is, that it admits with less incon- 
venience of a more perfect ventilation. This is a matter of 
considerable importance, and is too much neglected. To ad- 
mit a necessary supply of fresh air into a small apartment 
for its effectual ventilation, and with the least danger and _in- 
convenience, the upper sashes of the windows should be so 
constructed, that by means of weights and pulleys they may 
be lowered or elevated at pleasure. The upper sashes of 
two windows, one on each of two opposite sides of the room 
may be lowered a few inches, more or less, according to the 
existing temperature of the room, and the sensations of the 
occupant. The elevated position of the opening for ventila- 
tion has the advatage of preventing anything like a direct 
current of air from blowing on the occupant. While by its 
greater condensaticn and specific gravity, a portion of the 
newly admitted air gravitates to the lower part of the room, 
displacing and pressing upwards the heated and contaminated 
strata. Another portion, may, when any current exists, be 
supposed, by the impetus it has received from without, to 
preserve its direct course, carrying out with it, that which has 
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been displaced from below. When no current of force ey. 
ists, there is merely a gradual admission of fresh air from each 
window, by which an equivalent portion of the strata below 
is as gradually displaced. To prevent any injurious effec 
from obliquely downward currents of air, which entering from 
above might impinge directly on the occupant of the room, g 
piece of board, a few inches broad, extending from one side 
of the window to the other, might be so attached to the Upper 
part of the sash, with its inner edge obliquely upwards, as to 
give to the entering current, that direction. A still more 
efficient ventilation may be secured by having the opening 
for the admission of fresh air near the floor, and that for the 
exit of the vitiated air near the ceiling. By this means the 
fresh air on entering occupies its natural position, without 
having to gravitate through, and consequently become com 
mingled with that which has been already vitiated. As it be 
comes heated and contaminated, without any opposing obste 
cle, it more readily takes its natural upward course, to be 
again succeeded by fresh portions, The openings of course, 
had better be on opposite sides of the room, that for admis 
sion facing the usual current of air. This latter method is 
attended with the inconvenience, without some care, of per 
mitting currents of air to blow directly upon the occupant 
This may be measurably, if not entirely obviated, however, 
by placing a screen, made so as to present a concavity to the 
entering current, between the opening and the seat occupied. 
The admission, however, of a sufficient quantity of fresh air 
for adequate ventilation is incompatible, at least without 
much inconvenience, with the high degree of temperature ab 
luded to. 

It is true that the habitual occupant of badly ventilated 
apartments becomes so accustomed to the foul atmosphere, 
that he suffers much less immediate inconvenience from it 
than one for the first time entering it, whose sensibility has 
not been blunted, or whose system not accustomed to It 
The prisoner who has for a long time occupied his narrow 
cell, becomes unconscious of, or ceases to be unpleasantly af 
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fected by, the thick noisome atmosphere which at first seem- 
ed almost irrespirable, but still its poisonous influence is not 
the less exerted for being unperceived. 

Although at no time should strict attention to ventilation 
be neglected, it is after meals, when the weather is such as 
not to admit of out-door exercise, that its importance is most 
imperative. This arises from the relationship, and to a cer- 
tain extent, the mutual dependence on each other, of the func- 
tions of digestion and respiration, generally admitted by phys- 
iologists, but more fully and beautifully explained ot late, by 
Liebig, and others in the same field of research. As for the 
preservation of a healthy state of the system, a certain rela- 
tion must exist between the ingesta, or rather the carbon and 
hydrogen contained in them, and the respired oxygen, it follows 
that a necessity for an additional or increased supply of the 
latter will be felt after each meal. Now, as the quantity of 
oxygen contained in a given volume of atmospheric air in- 
creases with the density of the air, and that again with a di 
minution of its temperature, the volume of air at each insp+- 
ration of any one individual, being as a general rule about the 
same, it follows that a pure and cool atmosphere is at this 
time especially important. Indeed the natural heat of the 
body thus generated by a due supply of oxygen for the com- 
bustion of the carbon and hydrogen of the food, during and 
after healthy digestion, will diminish the necessity for artifi- 
cial heat. A healthy condition of the apparatus of digestion 
and assimilation, by which the food is more readily reduced 
to the condition favorable to the combination of certain of its 
constituents with the oxygen, favors the same end. Nothing 
improves the appetite so much as exercise in a cool pure at- 
mosphere; nothing so well enables the stomach to digest that 
which the appetite calls for, as the same. In this the recipro- 
cal action and dependence of the functions of digestion and 
respiration are exemplified. So beautiful, apparently so phi- 
losophical and consistent are the explanations of Liebig, that 
one almost sighs to think of the possibility of their being su- 
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perceded by new developments, in the onward march of 
chemistry and physiology. 

In the present day it would almost seem a work of super: 
erogation to multiply examples of the baneful effects of ing 
tention to ventilation—one, however, may be admitted, | 
take it from a review of the report of the poor law commis 
sioners on an inquiry into the sanitary condition of the labor. 
ing population of Great Britain, in the Medico-Chirurgica 
Review for April, 1843. ‘A large pauper school attracted 
great attention, by reason of the great mortality prevailing 
in it, and which was at once attributed to defective nourish 
ment. On a searching inquiry, however, being instituted, the 
diet was found to be unusually good, but due ventilation whol 
ly unprovided for. This was remedied, and in the same 
space where 900 children were by illness awakening exten 
sive sympathy, 1100 now enjoy excellent health.” 

The remarks relative to the temperature of the study of a 
clergyman apply with increased force to the church in which 
he is in the habit of preaching, as it is in the transit from this 
to the open air, that his health is more in jeopardy, from the 
above mentioned causes, than from his home apartment. The 
church, then, should also be kept as little above the extemal 
temperature, as is at all consistent with the comfort of the 
congregation, while equal attention must be paid to its proper 
ventilation. In churches this can readily be effected without 
inconvenience or danger, as it may be done during the week 
or in the intervals between sermons; and unless the temper 
ture is allowed to rise, during preaching, above the proper 
standard, there will seldom be a necessity for ventilation dv 
ring this time. Should it, however, become necessary for the 
safety of the congregation, to admit fresh air during the ser 
vice, as sometimes will happen with every attention, from 
the occasionally crowded state of the church, it would have 
to be accomplished by lowering the top sashes, instead of 
elevating the lower ones; but in a part of the church so I 


mote, or so situated as to allow no direct current to the 
pulpit. 
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To prevent the evil consequences of the vicissitudes ne- 
cessarily incurred, clergymen would do well to accustom 
themselves as much to the open air as the nature of their 
calling will admit. This will place the city clergymen in 
this respect, to a certain extent, in the position of his co-la- 
borer in the country, where habituation to the free air of 
heaven, as I have already observed, renders him less liable 
to laryngitis. 

Could any means, convenient and of easy application, be 
devised by which the change of temperature to which the 
fauces and larynx are exposed in the state of fatigue and 
predisposition to disease, in which they are after preaching, 
might be effected gradually instead of suddenly, it would un- 
doubtedly be found beneficial. To a limited extent this may 
be accomplished by gargling the throat well with water at a 
temperature holding a medium between that of the church 
and the open air. To the water a few drops of tincture of 
myrrh may be added with good effect. In addition to this, 
where there is a vestry room, or an apartment of any kind 
immediately connected with the church, it might be kept at a 
proper temperature, and occupied for a short time after 
preaching, before passing into the open air. 

The daily habit, which some probably neglect, of bathing 
the whole neck, the under surface of the lower jaw and 
throat externally, with cold water, will be found serviceable. 
To this friction with a coarse napkin may be added. 

A cold shower-bath, of the shortest possible duration with 
the delicate, iiowever, followed by friction with a coarse 
napkin or flesh brush, to the whole surface of the body, wil 
be found doubly beneficial, in rendering the system less sus- 
ceptible to the influence of cold; and, in consequence of the 
close sympathy between the stomach and the skin, by preserv- 
ing the latter in a healthy state, and by the vigor and tone 
communicated to the system generally, warding off dyspepsia. 
The best hour for taking it, is probably in the morning, a 
short time before breakfast, and in cold weather it should not 
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be taken without having a warm room to go into immediately 
after, as mischief weakd undoubtedly follow, unless immed} 
ate reaction succeeded. Those of a delicate constitution hot 
accustomed to it had better commence with the tepid bath, 
and gradually reduce the temperature, especially if the habi 
should be first adopted in the winter season, 

Much has been said of the advantages derived both by 
dyspeptics and persons predisposed to pulmonary disease 
under which in common parlance is included laryngitis, from 
the constant wearing of flannel next the skin. They have 
probably been overrated, I would almost say absurd, when 
directed to be worn during the heat of summer. An uncon: 
fortable degree of heat in summer is m all probability as pre- 
judicial, as an uncomfortably cold temperature in the winter, 
But we are sometimes told that flannel is cooler in summer 
than linen. Is it possible that he who first said it, from whom 
the dogma has been echoed and repeated by thousands, had 
the natural healthy sensations? The overexcited state in 
which the cutaneous vessels is kept by it, when acting in com 
bination with the heat of summer, must certainly predispose 
to catarrhal and other inflammatory aflections, on the setting 
in of cold weather. A much more judicious course would 
seem to be, to adapt the clothing and its changes as nearly as 
possible, to the temperature and changes of the season—flan- 
nel for winter—cotton for spring and autumn—and linen for 
summer. Is it necessary to say here that the flannel should 
be frequently changed? 

Although not required, a word or two on the ¢reatment of 
the disease while in its incipiency may not be deemed inap- 
propriate. For this purpose the external friction, above sug- 
gested, will be found beneficial, probably more so, in the ear- 
ly stage at least, than any powerful revulsive, as it may be 
kept up more permanently, and regulated better; and when 
combined with the cold bathing it seems to have the effect of 
giving tone to the neighboring parts, while it allays the irita- 
bility of the nerves. I was led first to recommend it for this 
purpose and thus combined, from witnessing its beneficial i- 
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fluence in persons liable to frequent attacks of quinsy; and 
in others habitual sufferers from toothache and other painful 
neuralgic affections of the face. The use of astringent and 
slightly stimulating gargles, when used in moderation, will in 
almost every case be found serviceable. They should be 
used cool, or cold. For this purpose, a weak solution of 
alum, say five or ten grains, to the ounce of water, to which 
may be added a small quantity of tincture of myrrh, will be 
found as useful as any. But that which above every thing 
else seems to have the most decided influence in arresting the 


progress of the disease, is the occasional application to the 


palate, tonsils, and all that portion of the pharynx of easy 
access, of a solution of nitrate of silver, say ten grains to the 
ounce ef water. In the more advanced stages, a much 
stronger solution will be necessary, or perhaps the caustic in 
substance. As the use of the solid caustic is always attended 
with sume little danger, its application should be entrusted 
only to the hands of a physician. A solution, however, or 
rather a paste of a drachin of the caustic to half the quantity 
of water, may with perfect safety be applied with a small 
mop, and is prebably equally as beneficial as the caustic in 
substance. It will be seen that 1 have not spoken of its ap- 
plication to the part principally implicated, and from which 
the disease has its name. This may be done by the physi- 
cian, in the manner directed by Trousseau and Belloq in their 
work on laryngeal phthisis. I cannot but think, however, 
that the case must be a serious one indeed, that could justify 
a resort to the application of caustic and astringent solutions 
and powders to a part, to which the accidental application of 
a drop of the most bland fluid, causes at times so much in- 
convenience. I have myself never found it necessary to re- 
sort to any application to the glottis or larynx itself{—the ac- 
tion of the remedy, applied as directed, seeming by continuous 
sympathy to extend to, and produce the desired influence on 
the part. I can,however,conceive it to be more than probable 
that in cases of ulceration of the larynx, the immediate appli- 
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cation of the caustic would be absolutely necessary to pro. 
duce to the full extent its peculiar influence. 

So much has been written upon the subject of dyspepsia, 
so many different “cures” recommended or suggested, » 
many different opinions advanced, that as proteiform have be. 
come the essays upon it, as are the manifestations of the dis 
ease itself. I have nothing new to offer on the subject, by 
will attempt, as briefly as possible, to enumerate the causes 
which are more especially concerned in its production among 
clergymen, and to suggest the means of avoiding them, 

First. Want of the due amount of exercise, regularly t. 
ken, and at proper times. Almost every man whose calling 
is such as to require sedentary habits, neglects to take the 
amount of exercise necessary for the perfect preservation of 
his health, and thus, by the dullness of intellect, and the inca 
pacity for mental exertion brought on in this way, loses more 
time than would have been necessary to preserve his health 
if spent judiciously in exercise. One hour of mental labor, 
when the mind unembarrassed by disease and uncomfortable 
bodily sensations concentrates itself wholly upon its subject, 
being more productive, than twice the time spent in efforts to 
direct attention to a topic under considertion, while obscured 
by the clouds arising from an undigested meal, and distracted 
by headache, and the other attendant evils of dyspepsia. To 
the proper amount of exercise, then, taken at appropriate 
times, I would direct attention, as a matter of the first im 
portance. As to the kind of exercise, there is none so bene- 
ficial as walking. I may modify this remark, however, so 
far as to state, that when any laryngeal inflammation already 
exists, equestrian exercise will be found preferable, or at least 
a principal portion, the most active part, should be of this 
kind, 


I will suggest the exercise for a day, such as I suppose 
may be most generally applicable, liable of course to varia- 
tions and modifications, to suit the different powers and capt 
cities of different persons. Early rising and exercise before 
breakfast have been much lauded, by those perhaps who have 
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not made the trial, and the system looks very well on the pages 
of aromance. To the first,of course there can be no objection, 
nor to the latter, but not carried to the extent generally re- 
commended. Breakfast should be taken very soon after 
rising. A short walk, before breakfast, in the open air, not 
carried so far as to produce heat, or but the slightest degree 
of fatigue, is as much as would be proper. After breakfast, 
from an hour to an hour and a halt may be spent in a walk in 
the open air, or some easy labor, such as working in the gar- 
den. The exertion should not be such as to produce much 
fatigue, especially during the earlier part of the allotted time. 
From this till within half an hour of dinner, the time may be 
spent in reading or in composition; the half hour immediately 
preceding dinner, in a gallop on horseback, or in some other 
appropriate exercise, but if carried far enough to produce fa- 
tigue, a period of rest should intervene before dinner. As 
dinner is probably the meal most productive of dyspepsia, 
the period of its digestion is the one to which attention should 
especially be directed. In this respect there is considerable 
diversity of opinion among authors, some, a few, recomend- 
ing during its digestion, active, perhaps, laborious exercise; 
some a state of perfect quiescence, and others a medium 
course. The latter in the greater number of cases will be 
found most beneficial. The first hour after dinner should be 
spent in gently promenading the room, in bad weather; or, in 
more favorable weather, walking at an easy pace in the open 
air. After this, the amount of exertion may be increased, 
and after the process of digestion may be supposed to be 
nearly complete, say in two or two and a half hours, the de- 
gree of exertion may be still further augmented, and if exer- 
cise carried to fatigue is at all beneficial, now is the appro- 
priate time. After an hour’s active exercise, followed by half 
an hour’s rest in the recumbent posture, for above all things, 
men who study or write should reserve the sitting posture 
for these purposes, the labors of the day may be resumed. 
To his out-door exercise, as constituting an agreeable and 
3 * 
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useful employment for the mind, it being also calculated tp 
remove any impression of time wasted, attention may be 
paid to botany, gardening, horticulture, &c. Half an hour 
or an hour should be spent in exercise before tea, and it would 
be well to spend the same time in a gentle promenade after 
tea, before resuming the pen or book. The night should not 
be so far infringed upon, as not to allow of sufficient time 
for repose; and again an hour’s exercise, within doors, or in 
the open air, asthe weather may or may not favor the latter, 
before retiring. My recollection at this time presents before 
me the cheerful and enlivened faces of two clergymen, one 
of the Presbyterian, the other of the Episcopal church, who 
in the opinion of some almost outrage the gravity of their or- 
der by the rapidity of their pedestrian movements. The ef- 
fect is manifested, though neither is of a robust constitution, 
by the ruddy glow, and sparkling eye of health, with which 
their countenances are animated. 

Another fruitful cause of indigestion is the constrained po- 
sition, unavoidable to a certain extent, which persons assume 
while engaged in study or composition. The bent-forward 
position, into which almost every person unconsciously falls 
while writing, in which the chest and diaphragm press heavt- 
ly upon the abdomen, constraining and embarrassing the sto- 
mach in its gentle motions during digestion; and the imped: 
ment thus produced to the free passage of the chyme through 
the pylours from the stomach into the duodenum, the same 
pressure upon the bloodvessels contained in the abdomen, 
more especially the vena cava, preventing the easy return of 
the blood to the heart, and thus producing a state of engorge- 
ment of the abdominal viscera generally, must have a power- 
ful agency in the production of indigestion. This may be 
avoided to a certain extent, by an individual engaged in study 
accustoming himself to read in the erect position, at the 
same time gently pacing his apartment. The mind might not 
at first be so easily concentrated, but custom would soon ob- 
viate this. Besides, almost every literary man, clergymen 
perhaps among the rest, do a certain amount of reading which 
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does not require great exertion of intellect. This portion of 
their reading only might first be performed in this manner. 
Much of one’s writing might also be accomplished in the erect 
position, as is the case with most of the book-keepers and 
clerks, in mercantile establishments; and if at first, any difhi- 
culty should be experienced in directing attention to the 
subject, only the less intellectual parts, such as copying, 
might be performed in this way. By some attention to the 
above suggestions, less necessity will be felt, and less time 
required for exercise in the open air. 

The subject of diet next engages attention. Here I shall 
be brief, for were I to attempt to set down all that might be 
considered important relative to it, it would swell the present 
article, to perhaps an unreadable extent, and consequently 
frustrate the object of my labor. Without, therfore, entering 
to any extent into theoretical discussions relative to the ma- 
teria alimentaria, I shall merely suggest a few simple rules, 
or rather hint at a few points, attention to which appears to 
me of most importance. Of these, moderation in eating 
stands pre-eminent. By this I do not mean starvation, or 
something bordering upon it, as some who carry everything 
to excess, would construe the caution, but a due supply of 
wholesome nutriment. ‘To insure the proper quantity, and 
no more, being taken, a longer time than is usual in this coun- 
try should be spent at the table, to give the stomach an op- 
portunity of appreciating the ingesta, and to admit of slow 
and effectual mastication. Though I cannot fall into the 
opinion of those who advise that the meal should be discon- 
tinued while a sensation of hunger is still felt, yet, anything 
like a feeling of repletion or satiety, should be avoided. 
Large quantities of fluids during the meal, and after, until the 
process of digestion is complete, should be avoided, as tend- 
ing to distend the stomach beyond the point at which 
grasps, and most effectually contracts upon the alimentary 
mass, and also as tending to dilute the gastric juice, so that 
its solvent properties are but inefficiently excited, For the 
latter reason, also, they should not be taken freely wmed: 
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ately before eating. Or should we adopt the theory of Lie 
big and others, that the process of digestion is one of trans 
formation of the food, a new arrangement of its particles ip 
consequence of contact with other particles undergoing 


the same time the same transformation, as in the process of 
fermentation; these other particles, which are Supposed to 
communicate the impulse in this transformation to the alimen. 
tary mass, being contained in that fluid called the gastric 
juice, its dilution may be equally supposed to affect their pow. 
er. The fact, however, is unalterable, though theories or ex. 
planations may change. 

As for the much abused tea and coffee, a good cup of 
either, may be innocently, if not benefically, indulged in at 
supper or breakfast—the injury, if any, arising from the use 
of these articles, being from the excessive quantity of the men. 
struum, and not from the ingredient, acting as above suggested 
in too much diluting the gastric juice. It is at dinner, as 
being the principal meal, and the one generally of most dif 
ficult digestion, that a free indulgence in fluids should be 
avoided. It is true, that the ‘bun vivant’ indulges freely in 
fluids during and after dinner, but still they are more stimula 
ting in quality, than excessive in quantity, and are at the time 
no doubt useful, from their stimulating properties, in enabling 
the stomach to master the unnatural load with which itis 
overburthened. ‘This organ, however, seldom fails in the end 
to be avenged upon the system generally, for any bad treat 
ment imposed upon it by the palate. 

Although the proteinaceous compounds, albumen, casein 
and fibrine, constituting the elements of nutrition for the bo- 
dy, are identically the same in vegetables and animals, those 
of the latter indeed seeming only to be derived from the for 
mer; still experience proves, that a mixture of animal and 
vegetable food is better for the preservation of health, than 
the exclusive use of either one or the other alone; the form 
and combination, and the degree of concentration or dilution 
of our articles of diet, probably modifying their amenability 
to the action of the stomach. Indeed, as a general rule, it 8 
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a fact, that the very elements of nutrition themselves, in a 
state of concentration separately, are very unfavorable to the 
support of animal life; and Magendie mentions the fact of 
animals dying of inanition in two months, though consum- 
ing daily from one to about to about two and a half pounds 
of fibrine. Of albumen alone, “after a few day’s use of it, 
they refuse to take it, preferring to suffer the most violent 
pangs of hunger, rather than eat it, and ultimately they die of 
inanition.” 

The state of combination of the elements of nutrition, as 
found in some animal substances, as in beef, mutton, &c.. 
seems In many instances to be most agreeable to the stomach 
of the dyspeptic. A quantity of vegetable food is important 
however, probably, for the supply of another proteinacious 
principle, gluten, very nutritious, and capable by itself, for a 
long time, of supporting animal life, and for a supply of a 
sufficient quantity of the non-nitrogenized components of our 
food, ‘the elements of respiration.’ 

A due mixture of animal and vegetable food, then, is im- 
portant: to which should be added at times, a share of good 
ripe fruit, for reasons hereafter to be mentioned; those of easy 
digestion, however, being carefully selected, while the cores, 
skins, seed, &c., are to be rejected. It is a common but mis- 
taken opinion, that these parts render fruits more easy of di- 
gestion, and I was once asked, why nature so produced them 
if not to be eaten. As well might it be asked why nature 
produced the oyster with a shell, if it was not intended that 
it should be thus eaten. Like the pickles, the condiments, 
and stimulating drinks of the epicure. although they can 
hardly be said to render the substances themselves more d’- 
gestible, by their irritant qualities they may excite the sto- 
mach temporarily, so as to enable it to digest in undue pro- 
portion. It is a morbid excitement, however, and never fails 
when carried far to be followed by a proportionate state of 
languor, or debility of the organ. As regards condiments, 
their use should be, as a general rule, as much as is con- 
sistent with a palatable state of the food, avoided. Persons 
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of a robust, plethoric habit, or sanguine temperament, need 
them not, and to those of a nervous or bilious temperament 
they are frequently injurious, by exciting the appetite to a 
improper indulgence, and producing in the stomach itself g 
state of inflammation, or one of writation bordering upon it 
If to any a free use of condiments Is beneficial, it is to those 
of a leucophlegmatic habit of body. With them, the tone of 
the stomach is generally weak, while stimulants of the kind 
are less liable to irritate or inflame. But in regard to diet, po 
fixed and invariable rules can be established, for as long as 
there are dillerences in the physical proportions, in the tem 
peraments, constitutions, and habits of men—so long must 
there be a certain degree of latitude allowed in distetic regu. 
lations. Each man must be governed to a certain extent, in 
his own case, by his own experience. ‘This to men of judg- 
ment and observation may safely be entrusted. The sto 
mach very soon gives intimation of bad or oppressive treat- 
ment, and if its first warnings are carefully heeded much fv- 
ture suilering may be avoided. 

A constipated state of the bowels, in sedentary men, is one 
of the first evils to which their habits of life expose them. It 
is one of the first accompaniments of dyspepsia, and in all 
cases has a tendency to aggravate it. For its cure, or pre 
vention, a regular system of exercise is above all things im 
portant. While allowing due attention to the first calls of 
nature, a certain degree of regularity in the periods may be 
established. This is principally beneficial as having a ten- 
dency to direct attention to the matter, and therefore prevent 
neglect. In many things, we are the ‘creatures of habit’ 
This is not only the case in our voluntary acts, but in the 
series of organic changes, and instinctive movements, over 
which will has at most but an indirect and imperfect control. 
For the preservation of the bowels in a soluble state, a mod- 
erate indulgence in fruits has a favorable influence: their acid 
and saccharine juices acting as a mild, pleasant, and natural 
laxative, while the irritation produced by purgatives is avoid- 
ed. They should be used, however, with the restrictions 
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above suggested. The most digestible, and therefore the 
most suitable, are probably the apple and peach. There are 
some fruits very indigestible; the pine-apple is peculiarly so. 
It may be allowed, however, with the precaution of swal- 
lowing only the juice, and rejecting the substance of the 


fruit. 

Shall I touch upon the use of medicine in incipient consti- 
pation? It should be as much as possible avoided—by every 
other means striving to keep an open state of the bowels be- 
fore resorting to this. The use of purgatives once com- 
menced, is very »pt to become babitual, the torpor and inactivi- 
ty following the excitement and irritation produced by one 
dose, almost always requiring another, and in augmented pro- 
portions. If medicine is at all resorted to. the smallest pos- 
sible dose, capable of rousing the action of the intestinal ca- 
nal, should be taken. For this purpose, a pill containing 
from one to three grains of aloes, half a grain of blue mass, 
and a grain and a half of extract of hyoscyamus, answers 
the purpose well. Unirritating lavements, however, may in 
many instances be substituted for even the mildest laxatives, 
without the risk attendant upon the latter, of rendering per- 
manent by their use, any temporary derangement or irrita- 
tion of the stomach, or constipation of the bowels, which 
may seem to call for them. 

Will I be accused of a disposition to favor too much the 
medical profession by recommending persons laboring under 
a torpid or inactive state of the abdominal viscera, first to 
consult one of its members before resorting to the use of any 
‘specific,’ or ‘cure,’ however highly recommended? In the 
present instance, I shall certainly avoid this, as my advice is 
to a class, to whom our services are willingly rendered gra- 
tuitously. The habit too frequently followed, so soon as the 
bowels become a little costive, of swallowing in quick succes- 
sion, ‘specifics,’ ‘bitters,’ ‘tonics,’ ‘cures,’ &c., cannot be too 
much condemned; and yet thousands of cases of inveterate 
constipation and dyspepsia are thus induced. 1s it not a fact 
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that clergymen have a peculiar penchant this way? Ths 
gentlemen I know will pardon me if I wrong them, 88 it i 
for their especial benefit that I write, but from the number of 
advertisements of specific cures, with which almost every 
newspaper groans, the efficacy of which is certified by thm, 
it would seem so, for certainly their certificates are not pro 
cured without trials of the remedies. 

All authors who have written on the influence of the phys 
ique upon the morale, have dwelt strongly upon the power 
exerted by the digestive apparatus over the mental manifes 
tations. The importance of a healthy state of the stomach, 
for the due exercise of the mind, is second only to that of the 
brain itself: no other part of the body seeming to have any. 
thing like so intimate a sympathy with the organ of the 
mind as this. How important then, that an organ exerting so 
decided an influence over the productions of the mind, 
should not be abused:—an organ whose healthy or diseased 
condition gives buoyancy, energy, and determination; or 
gloom, melancholy, irresolution, and imbecility to the mental 
phenomena, as the case may be; one whose diseased cond: 
tion may be productive of every degree of depravation of i- 
tellect, from the slightest lowness of spirits, to the most vio 
lent insanity; one whose cravings under the influence of 
want or starvation, induces a state of the affective faculties 
in which man forgets his humanity, and levels himself with 
the beast of prey; in which ties the nearest and mst binding 
are severed; in which love, friendship, and relationship are 
set at naught; in which the most violent antipathies of civil 
ized man are overcome, and cannibal like he takes the life of 
his fellow in misery, to feed upon the quivering flesh of him 
who but a short time before was his companion, messmate, 
or brother; in which selfpreservation, that most selfish of al 
man’s instinctive feelings, becomes his only rule of action; 
nay, in which his own flesh is not secure, but in his savage 
and reckless desperation, is torn and mangled by his own 
reeking jaws. One tie alone, the tie that binds the mother 
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to her infant offspring, has been known to withstand the cra- 
vings of famishing despair, alone amidst this exhibition of the 
savage brutality of man’s nature, has stood as a redeeming 
trait Her heart alone has been forgetful of all selfish cares; 
she has been known, when starvation has arrived at that 
point, against which her physical frame could no longer bear 
ip, calmly to sink into the arms of the grim messenger, 
‘areful of, and to her infant offspring, supplying even in death, 
‘nature’s pabulum, from nature’s fount.” 


4 





REVIEWS. 





Arr. H]—Remarks on the influence of Mental Cultivation 
and Mental Excitement upon Health. By Amaniau Bas- 
Ham, M.D., Superitendent and Physician of the State Lu- 
natic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. Third Edition. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. 1845. 12mo. pp. 204. 


Although Dr. Brigham’s work has reached its third edi- 
tion, and has been republished in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
London, we are not aware that it has ever been presented in 
a formal manner to the readers of the Journal. As it is in- 
tended for general cireulation, addressing itself more particu- 
larly, however, to parents and to those having charge of the 
education of children, it of course eontaims many things 
which are both common and familiar to the profession, but 
which, we may be allowed to say, cannot become either 
too common or tvo funiliar, All of eur medical readers 
may not be interested in it as parents; but stitl, as guardians 
of the public well-being, as men whose duty and province it 
is to look after the health, not of the body politic, but the 
body social, they are or should be interested in it. ‘The views 
which the book contains are so just and important, and seem 
to us to have so close a relation both to the duty and busi- 
ness of professional men, that we think it well worth the la- 
bor of making a few extracts. 

The edition published in Glasgow was edited by Dr. Mac- 
ish, who zvdded a preface and some notes; these are incor- 
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porated in the present edition, together with the preface of 
the Edinburgh editor. } 

We shall pass by the first section, which is wholly occu- 
pied with the proposition that the brain is the material organ 
of the mind. ‘This is a trath which at this day few compe- 
tent to decide will deny, and one at least which most medi- 
cal men will admit. The second section refers to the condi- 
tion of the brain in early life, the effect on the mind of its ex- 
citement and enlargement by disease, and to the fagt that 
mental precocity is usually a symptom of disease. 


“The brain of a new-born infant weighs about ten ounces; 
that of an adult, generally, three pounds and a half, apothe- 
canes’ weight, frequently a little less. But if the mind of an 
adult has been long devoted to thought, if he has been en- 
«aged im censtant study, his brain is usually increased beyond 
this weight The bram of Byron, for instance, is said to 
have weighed four pounds and a half; and that of the illustri- 
ous Cuvier, four pounds thirteen ounces and a half.* The 
size of this organ increases from the time of birth till man- 
hood, remains stationary from this period until old age, and 
then diminishes in bulk and weight. The relative’ size of its 
diferent portions constantly varies during several of the first 
years of life, and it is not until about the seventh year that 
all its parts are formed. During childhood it is “very soft 
and even almost liquid under the finger, and its different parts 
cannot be clearly distinguished.” Still at this time it is sup- 
plied with more blood, in proportion to its size, than at any 
subsequent period. It then grows most rapidly, and more 
rapidly than any other organ: its weight is nearly doubled at 
the end of the first six months; and hence the nervous sys- 
tem, being connected with the brain, is nearly developed, 
and becomes the predominating system, in youth. At this 
period of life, however, which is devoted to the increase of 

‘the body, it is necessary that the nervous system should pre- 
dominate; for this system is the source of all vital movement, 





* There isan error here. Cuvier’s brain weighed but 63 ounces. 
Dupuytren’s weighed 64. That of the late Dr. Abercrombie weighed 
63. According te Reid, the average weight of the encephalon in a man 
between 50 and 60 years of age is 50 ounces 2 drachms. See British 
and Foreign Medical Review, for July, 1844. c. 
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and presides over, and gives energy to those actions which 
tend to the growth of the organization. Besides, ‘infancy, 
says Bichat, ‘is the age of sensation. As every thing is new 
to the infant, every thing attracts its eyes, nostrils, &c. That 
which to us is an object of indifference, is to it a source of 
pleasure. It was then necessary that the nervous cerebral 
system should be adapted by its early devolpment to the de- 
gree of action which it is then to have.’ 

- “But this great and early development, though necessary 
for the above purposes, very much increases the liability to 
disease; it gives a tendency to convulsions, and to inflamma- 
tion and dropsy of the brain, and to other diseases of the 
nervous system, which are most common and fatal in child- 
hood. 

“Jt is, therefore, deeply important, that the natural action 
of the nervous system should not be much increased, either 
by too much exercise of the mind, or by too strong excite- 
ment of the feelings, lest at the same time the liability of chil- 
dren to nervous diseases be increased, and such a predomin- 
ance given to this system as to make it always easily excited, 
and disposed to sympathize with disorder in any part of the 
body.” 


Dr. Brigham alludes to a mamber of facts, and adduces sev- 
eral curious cases, showing the effect on the mind of diseased 
excitement and enlargement of the brain. The intelligent 
reader can doubtless call to mind many cases of this sort; 
as also of the kind next noticed, arising from the action or 
the brain of intoxicating drinks. Unfortunately there are 
but too many instances that warrant the paradoxical asser- 
tion of a man’s being most sober when he is most drunk. 
“Who,” says the author, “has not felt that transient joy, hap- 
piness, and courage is a marketable commodity, that ‘ec- 
stacies can be corked up in bottles, or peace of mind sent in 
gallons by the mail-coach?”’ We subjoin one of the most re- 
markable examples of precocity and enlargement of the brain 
quoted by the author; it was furnished to the American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences, for 1836, by Prof. Horner: 


“Master William M., the fourth child of his parents, was 
born in Philadelphia on the 4th of June, 1820. At birth, his 
head was of ordinary size, but very soon, after an attack of 
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dropsy of the brain, it began to grow inordinately. After he 
began to walk, its size was so great that he attracted much 
attention; and he was apt to fall, especially forwards, from 
readily losing his equilibrium. THis health was generally 
rood. 

“Dec. 12th, 1828, he fell against a door, and bruised his 
forehead; in an hour afterwards he vomited, became very 
sick, and died the next evening. During his short sickness 
he had no headache, and complained only of his stomach. 

“On examining his head, the day after his death, it was 
found to be considerably larger than that of a full-grown per- 
son, measuring twenty-eight inches in circumference. The 
lateral ventricles contained a great quantity of transparent 
serum, which had distended the brain to a very great degree, 
and produced much of the enlargement of the head. The 
appearance of all the parts of the brain it is not necessary 
to particularize. Many parts, especially those at the base of 
the brain, were healthy, and the small blood-vessels were 
generally congested with blood. 

“The following interesting account of this child’s mental 
and moral faculties, was furnished by Dr. J. K. Mitchell, the 
family physician: ‘When 15 months old, the child spoke 
well, and, at 18 months, was able to sing a variety of musical 
airs with tolerable correctness, and always exhibited a strong 
predilection for music. His intellectual faculties general- 
ly were very respectable, and his powers of observation 
rather remarkable. But his memory, both of language and 
sentiments, was such as to excite surprise in those who took 
pains to converse with him. The following example of his 
powers of recollection may not be amiss. A customer of his 
father having been absent two years, returned, and, on his 
entrance into the shop, saluted as an acquaintance, its in- 
mates; but they had forgotten him. On turning to little M., 
the latter immediately called him by name, inquired kindly 
about him, and then told him that he had not been to see 
them for two years. 

“‘Of a grave and quiet temperament, he preferred the socie- 
ty of his seniors, and took little interest in the common pas- 
times of childhood. Only sedate children were agreeable to 

im. For so youthful a person, his sentiments and affections 
were of a lofty character. Seeing the distress of his mother 
when commercial affairs took his father to Europe, the child, 
then five years of age, said, ‘Father will soon be back: if he 
don’t come in, I will be a husband to my mother, and 
will work for her, and take care of her when she is old.’ 

4 * 
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“For two years before his death, little M. became affected 
by religious impressions, which grew stronger and stronger, 
until his death. Often advising others, he presented in his 
own conduct, a fine exemplification of his principles, bein 
distinguished among the children of the family and the school, 
for love of truth, and general sincerity of character, At 
length, even while in full health and vigor, he spoke of death 
as a thing to be desired; and when dying, expressed pleasure 
at the approaching crisis.” 


Dr. Brigham illustrates this branch of his subject by a re- 
ference to the enlarged brain and early mental development 
of rickety children. He adverts also to the danger of mental 
excitement in children of scrofulous diathesis, in whom there 
is ofttimes a rare development of mind. This danger is ren- 
dered more striking by a fact which the author does not no. 
tice. Recent pathological investigations have shown the ex- 
treme liability of strumous children, from 2 to 10 years of 
age, to tubercular meningitis. It is more insidious in its ap- 
proach even than the ordinary form of meningitis, and once 
established nearly always pursues its march uncontrolled. 
Hence the increased necessity of studiously avoiding every 
thing that will unduly excite the mind, of keeping in cheek 
the early maturity of understanding when it exists. Safety 
is only to be found in aiding by all possible means the devel- 
opment and improvement of the other organs of the body. 

The third section is devoted to a consideration of the con- 
sequences which have resulted from inattention to the con- 
nexion between the body and mind, and to the illustration of 
the fact that the best minds are not produced by early men- 
tel culture. There is truth we think in the following para- 
graph: 


“Teachers of youth, in general, appear to think, that in 
exciting the mind, they are exercising something totally inde- 
pendent of the body,—some mysterious entity, whose opert- 
tions do not require any corporeal assistance. They endea- 
vor to accelerate, to the utmost, the movements of an ex- 
tremely delicate machine, while most unfortunately they are 
totally ignorant or regardless of its dependence on the body 
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They know that its action and power may both be increased 
for a while, by the application of a certam force; and when 
the action becomes deranged, and the power destroyed, the 
know not what is the difficulty, nor how it can be remedied. 
Fortunately they do not attempt to remedy it themselves, but 
call in the physician, who, if he affords any relief at all, does 
it by operating ona material organ. If medical men enter- 
tained the same views as teachers, they would, in attempting 
to restore a deranged mind, entirely overlook the agency of 
the body, and instead of using means calculated to effect a 
change of action in the brain, would rely solely upon argu- 
ments and appeals to the understanding. For if the mind 
may be cultivated independent of the body, why may not its 
disorders be removed without reference to the body ?” 


The author inveighs strongly and justly against the exces- 
sive abundance of books for children, and the absurdity, non- 
sense, and falsehood, contained in many of them. 


“Where is the proof that they have ever benefited a single 
child? Do the youth now, of the age of 15, who have used 
such books the most of their lives, who committed to memory 
innumerable truths, and were taught to reason when at the 
age of 3 or 4, possess more active and independent minds 
than their parents possessed at the same age? Does their 
mental power now show the good effect of their early and ex- 
traordinary culture? Do not the numerous slender, delicate 
and pale-faced youths who are seen in our colleges, and in 
boarding schools for girls, exhibit the dad effects of this sys. 
tem? I ask again, where is any evidence that books, put in- 
to the hands of children before the age of seven or eight, are 
of any lasting benefit, either to the body or the mind?” 


The mode of teaching also comes in for a share of cern 
sure: 


“The method of teaching little children varies in different 
schools; but that is everywhere considered the best which 
forces the infant mind the fastest. In some schools the mem- 
ory is chiefly cultivated, and children are taught innumerable 
facts. Here we see those who are scarcely able to talk exhib- 
ited as wonderful children. They are declared to be deserving 
of the highest praise, and prophesied about as giving promise 
of great distinction in future, because they are able to tell us 
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who was the oldest man, and many other equally useful and 
important facts. They are also able to tell us many truths in 
astronomy, geometry, chemistry, &c. &c., of which the inno- 
cent beings know about as much as do parrots of the jargon 
they deliver. In other schools teachers are opposed to such 
practice; and say that a child should learn nothing but what 
he understands; that the memory should not alone be cultiva- 
ted; therefore they teach children that Methuselah was not 
only the oldest man, and nine hundred and sixty-nine years of 
ave, but that he was the son of Enoch, and the grandfather 
of Noah, and that a year means three hundred and sixty-five 
days, and a day twenty-four hours; and all this they teach in 
order, as they say, that a child may fully understand what he 
learns, Other teachers say that it is very wrong to compel a 
child to learn—very wrong indeed; and that he should learn 
no more than he will cheerfully; but though they do not gain 
their purpose by exciting fear, they awaken other passions of 
the strongest kind in the child, by a system of rewards and of 
praise.” 


Dr. Brigham professes to speak on this subject from per- 
sonal observation. ‘The observation of others can supply 
the parallel to what we have just quoted, and also to the fol- 


lowing: 


“I have seen a course like the following pursued in many 
families in various parts of the country, and I know that this 
course is approved of by many excellent persons. Children 
of both sexes are required, or induced, to commit to memory 
many verses, texts of scripture, stories, &c., before they are 
three years of age. They commence attending school, for 
six hours each day, before the age of four, and often before 
the age of three; where they are instructed during three years 
in reading, geography, astronomy. history, arithmetic, geome- 
try, chemistry, botany, natural history, &c. &c. They also 
commit to memory, while at school, many hymns, portions of 
the Scriptures, catechisms, &c. During the same period they 
attend every Sunday and Sabbath school, and there recite 
long lessons; some are required to attend upon divine service 
at the church twice each Sunday, and to give some account 
of the sermon. In addition to these labors, many children 
have numerous books, journals, or magazines to read, which 
are designed for youth. I have known some required to give 
strict attention to the chapter read in the family in the morn- 
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ing, and to give an account of it; and have been astonished 
and alarmed at the wonderful power of memory exhibited on 
such occasions by children when but five or six years of age. 
I have known other children, in addition to most of the above 

erformances, induced to learn additional hymns, chapters of 
cxiptiive, or to read certain books, by the promise of pres- 
ents from their parents or friends.” 


As consequences of a course like this, the author says he 
has seen children die at the age of six or seven years, exhib- 
iting to the last a maturity of understanding that only increas- 
ed the agony of a separation; others grow up to manhood 
with feeble bodies and disordered nervous systems; others, 
and perhaps the most numerous class, exhibit in after life a 
small degree of intellectual power, and become the passive in- 
struments of those who in early years were accounted their 
inferiors. 

The observations contained in our next extract are unques- 
tionably true. One memorable and immortal instance will 
suggest itself to the medical reader—we need scarcely name 
Joun Hunter. Besides the examples among our countrymen 
adduced by the author, others are not wanting both of the 
past and present. Patrick Henry’s early culture consisted 
mainly of trout-fishing; Hamilton, than whom few more re- 
markable men have ever lived in any country, was a mer- 
chant’s clerk; Channing, beloved during life, and whose fame 
is growing brighter and brighter every day, spent his youth 
wandering among the green fields and forests; Sparks push- 
ed the jack-plane even after he had arrived at manhood; 
Cooper was a naval officer. 


“The history of the most distinguished men will, I believe, 
lead us to the conclusion, that early mental culture is not ne- 
cessary in order to produce the highest powers of mind. 
There is scarcely an instance of a great man, one who has 
accomplished great results, and has obtained the gratitude of 
mankind, who in early life received an education in reference 
to the wonderful labors which he afterwards performed. ‘The 
greatest philosophers, warriors, and poets, those men who 
have stamped their own characters upon the age in which 
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they lived, or who, as Cousin says, have been the ‘true repre- 
sentatives of the spirit and ideas of their time,” have received 
no better education, when young, than their associates who 
were never known beyond their own neighborhood. In gen- 
eral their education was but small in early life. Self-education, 
in after life, made them great, so far as education had any 
etlect. For their elevation they were indebted to no early 
hot-house culture, but, like the towering oak, they grew up 
amid the storm and the tempest raging around, Parents, 
nurses, and early acquaintances, to be sure, relate many anec- 
dotes of the childhood of distinguished men, and they are 
published and credited. But when the truth is known, it is 
ascertained that many, like Sir Isaac Newton, who, according 
to his own statement, was ‘inattentive to study, and ranked 
very low in the school until the age of twelve;” or, like Na- 
poleon, who is described, by those who knew him intimately 
when a child, as ‘having good health, and in other respects 
was like other boys,’t do not owe their greatness to any early 
mental application or discipline. On the contrary, it often 
appears that those who are kept from school by ill health or 
some other cause in early life, and left to follow their own 
inclination as respects study, manifest in after life powers of 
mind which make them the admiration of the world.”* 


As a practical commentary on what is here stated, Dr. 
Brigham gives the following sketch of one of the most pro- 
found and distinguished jurists of this country. 


“+f was brought up among the highlands and hilly parts of 
Connecticut, and was never kept on the high-pressure plan of 
instruction. It was not then the fashion. I went to school, 
and studied in the easy, careless way, until I went to college. 
1 was daily, and sometimes for a month or more, engaged in 
juvenile play, and occasional efforts on the farm. 1 was 
rouning over the fields, end fishing, and sailing, and swim- 
ming, and riding, and playing bail, so as not to be but very 
superficially learned, when | entered college. I was not mn 
college half the time. 1 was at home, at leisure, or at gentle 
work, and much on horseback, but never in the least dissipa- 
ted. I easily kept pace with my class, for it was in the midst 





* Shakspeare, Moliere, Gibbon, T. Scott, Niebuhr, W. Scott, Byron, 
Franklin, Rittenhouse, R. Sherman, Professor Lee, Gifford, Herder, 
Davy, Adam Clarke, &c. 

+ Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes. 
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of the American war, and there no scholars, or much stimulus 
to learn. Silent leges inter arma. When I! went to study 
law, I had my own leisure, and great exercise and relaxation 
in enchanting rides, and home visits, until I got to the bar. J 
lived plain, drank nothing but water, ate heartily of all plain 
wholesome food that came in my way; was delighted with 
rural scenery, and active and healthy as I could be. Here | 
laid the basis of a sound constitution, in which my brain had 
not been unduly pressed or excited, and only kept its symme- 
try with the rest of thesanimal system. It was not until 1 
was twenty-four that I found I was very superficially taught. 
and then voluntarily betook myself to books, and to learn the 
classics, and everything else I could read. The ardor and ra- 
pidity with which I pursued my law and literary course, was 
great and delightful, and my health and spiri’s were sound and 
uniform, and neither has faltered, down to this d: — 


The early history of Walter Scott, quoted in another place, 
is to the same purport. Ile, however, at last died of soft- 
ening of the brain, induced by vast mental labor in the 
latter years of his life. 

To go back a little, may we not say with the author, that 
“it is a great mistake to suppose children acquire no know!- 
edge while engaged in voluntary play and amusements.” 


“They thus do acquire knowledge as important as is ever 
acquired at school, and acquire it with equal rapidity. Many 
think that the child who has spent the day in constructing his 
little dam, and his mill, in the brook, or the stream that runs 
in the gutter; or in rearing his house of clods or of snow, 
or in making himself a sled or cart, has been but idle, and de- 
serves censure fur a waste of his time, and a failure to learn 
anything. But this is a great error of judgment; for, while 
he has thus followed the dictates of nature, both his mind and 
body have been active, and thereby improved. ‘To him any- 
thing which he sees and hears and feels is new, and nature 
teaches him to examine the causes of his various sensations. 
and of the phenomena which he witnesses. For him, the 
Book of Nature is the best book, and if he is permitted to go 
forth among the wonders of creation, he will gather instruc- 
ion by the eve, the ear, and by all his senses 

“He is fora while just as ignorant that stones are hare, 
iat snow will melt, that ice is cold, that a fall from the tree 





* Cuancettor Kexr. ‘This was written after reading a copy of the first 
dition in 1833; and was not intended for publication. 
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will hurt him, and a thousand other common facts, as he is of 
a ‘parallelogram,’ ur ‘perimeter,’ or the ‘diameter of the sun,’ 
or the -pericarpium of flowers,’ or of many other similar 
things, which some think important for infants to know. [f 
his time is constantly occupied in learning the last, he will 
grow up ignorant of many common truths, and fail in the best 
ol all learnmg, common sense, 
~The child, when lett to himself. manitests a true philo- 

sophical spirit of inquiry. ‘The story related ot the celebrated 
Seniller, who, when a boy, was found im a tree, during a 
thunder-storm, trying to find where the thunder and the light 
ning came trom, ts an imstance ot the natural tendency of 
every child to self-education. This tendency it is highly im- 
portant to encourage, for it involves the cultivation of that 
spirit of inquiry -which is tar more valuable than limited ac- 
quirements in knowledge; a spirit which teaches us to distin 
cuish what is just in itself, from what is merely accredited by 
jijustrious names: to adopt a truth which no one has sanc- 
tioned, and to reject an error of which all approve. with the 

une calmness as if no judgment was opposed to our own.’ 
But this spirit will never be acquired, when the child is taught 
trom his mitancy to depend upon others for all he knows, to 
learn all he does fearn as a task, and not trom the desire ot 
iscertuning the truth and gratifying his curiosity, 

~Let not the parent, theretore, regret that his child has 
passed his early hours out ot school; for in all probability the 
knowledge he has gamed while running and exercising in the 
pen air at play, is more valuable than any he would have 
ramed at school. At all events. he has gamed what is far, 
very far more valuable than any mental acquirements which 

child may make. viz: a sound body, well-developed organs. 
senses that have all been pertected by exercise, and stamma 
which will enable him in future life to study or labor with 
energy and without injury.” , 


In the fourth section the author fortifies himself with the 


pimon of celebrated physicians respecting early mental cul- 
Livation. 

In the fifth he treats of the influence of mental cultivation 
nd mental excitement in producing insanity, nervous atlec- 
ions, and diseases of the heart. In reference to insanity. 
ie author's position now, and for a number of years past. at 


e head of a lunatic asviuin, entitles his opmuions to more 
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than ordinary weight. After glancing at certain facts in ref- 
erence to this disease, he mentions the following as among 
the causes of its great prevalence in this country: 


“First. Too constant and too powerful excitement of the 
mind, which the strife for wealth, office, political distinction. 
and party success, produces in this free country. 

‘Second. The predominance given to the nervous system, 
by too early cultivating the mind and exciting the feelings of 
chadren. 

“Third. Neglect of physical education, or the equal and 
— development of all the organs of the body. 

“Fourth. The general and powerful excitement of the fe- 


male mind.” 


The first two causes may be illustrated by certain facts 
relative to the city of Hartford (the residence of the author 
at the date of the first edition, 1832), “which are probably 
applicable to many if not most of the towns of the same size 
in the United States.” 


“This city contains about 7,000 inhabitants. Nearly all, if 
not all, the children of the city, commence attending school 
as early as the age of three or four, and attend six hours each 
day, for several years. Nearly all attend school on the Sab- 
bath also. Most families have a library and books for children. 
besides newspapers and other periodicals. There are nine 
large churches in the city, belonging to six different denomina- 
tions, exclusive of one for colored people. These are all well 
filled twice, and frequently three times, every Sunday. Be- 
sides, there are religious meetings on other days, amounting, 
in the various churches, to twenty or thirty during the week. 
There are two lyceums, or literary associations, both of which 
meet once a week, and are open to all, without expense. At 
one, are weekly debates, usually on some political or historical 
subject; and at the other is a lecture every week, on such 
subject as the lecturer pleases. Both of these are well atten- 
ded. Every week, seven large political newspapers, advoca- 
ting the interests of three different parties, are published in 
Hartford; and also five large religious newspapers; no two of 
which belong to the same sect. Several other periodicals are 
published here, but not weekly. In addition to the papers 
published in this town, men of business take one or more of 
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those published in the larger cities, and most of the reviews 
and magazines of this country, and of England, are received 
here and read.’* 


The evils resulting to both sexes from the neglect of physi- 
cal education, are acknowledged by all; and the subject has 
attracted the attention of some of the best minds in the pro- 
fession both at home and abroad. The ancients understood 
its value far better than we moderns—we who boast of our 
vast superiority in knowledge. With them the education of 
the body, if the expression may be allowed, was of para- 
mount importance. Their gymnasia, their games, in which 
ofttimes sturdy manhood contended with supple and _ pliant 
youth, their martial sports and exercises, all combined to 
give them what we know they had, the soundest minds in 
the soundest bodies, the latter presenting the noblest specimens 
of physical conformation that the world has ever beheld. 
Charmed in the Grecian stone,” there they still stand, after 
the lapse of two thousand years, the wonder and the de- 
light of mankind; and there too, according to a recent travel- 
er. is still to be seen, in the descendants of that noble old race, 
“the one glorious shape transcendant in its beauty.” 

We hurry over the remainder of this section, which is oc- 
cupied with organic diseases of the heart as a result of men- 
tal excitement. The author thinks them fearfully on the in- 
crease. We cannot forbear quoting a. couple of sentences 
from a note furnished by Dr. Macnish. 


“It is very common for young medical students to imagine 
they labor under aneurism of the aorta or some other ferm of 
disease connected with the heart or its great outlet, especially 
if their teachers touch strongly upon this subject. Such is 
especially the case with hard-working and assiduous youths, 
whose over-tasked brains induce palpitation of the heart.” 





* On inquiry at the post-office, I learn that eighty daily, one hundred 
and ten semi-weekly, and four hundred and thirty-two weekly newspa- 
pers, published in other places, are taken by the inhabitants of Hartford. 
Besides more than three hundred dollars are annually received at the 


same office for postage on papers and pamphlets that are received irregu- 
larly. 
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The experience of all of our readers will tally with that 
here set forth. We have a pleasant reminiscence of a fel- 
low-student of our own (a most “hard-working” and “assidu- 
ous” one he was too) who more than once labored under 
hypertrophy with dilatation, had at divers times aneurism of 
the aorta, and survived all sorts of valvular diseases, 

Section sixth is occupied with the subject of moral educa- 
tion. We commend the following extracts to our parental 


readers: 


“Such effects cannot, however, be produced by precepts 
alone. Children should be induced to practise the virtues 
which it is intended they shall possess, and by practice they 
should be endowed with good propensities and good habits. 
If parents would but feel that it is as essential to teach a child 
to practise the virtues that are desirable, as it is to cultivate 
the mind, and would give as much attention to the early de- 
velopment and proper exercise of the affections and passions, 
and take that pains to develope all the natural exceHences of 
his character they do to accelerate his progress in knowledge, 
we should soon see a great and pleasing change in the dispost- 
tions and conduct of men. But now, in very many families, 
the greatest praise is not bestowed upon those children that 
are merely good, but upon those whose minds are most active 
and premature. In schools, much of the praise and censure. 
reward and punishment, connected with early mental culture, 
is calculated to awaken rivalry, envy, and hatred. Moral 
culture is sacrificed, in early life, to intellectual, and the bad 
passions are called forth to aid the mind’s improvement; and 
then what originates from a faulty or neglected moral educa- 
tion is considered the fault ef nature itself. But nature has 
not had fair play. 

“Example is also of great importance in the education of 
children, in consequence of their natural propensity to imita- 
tion. ? * * . Parents whe are constantly 
manifesting fretful and unhappy dispositions, will do much 
towards producing like dispositions in their children. F rom 
these observations, those whe have the care of educating 
children, cannot fail to see the importance of the po 
they set them; they will also reflect that whatever is inculca- 
ted upon children by precept is of trifling consequence, com- 
pared with that which they learn by example; and if they 
wish to have their children possess a spirit of benevolence, 
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kindness, or humility, they must cherish and cultivate these 
virtues in themselves, and be particularly careful not to let 
any contradiction exist between their expressed opinions of the 

value of these dispositions and their own’ habitual conduct.” 


In section seventh the author argues that cultivation of the 
mind at a proper time of life is beneficial to health. He cites 
Brunaud to show that literary men have in all countries usu- 
ally been long-lived. The fact is also evident from a table he 
gives at the end of the volume, showing the ages attained by 
distinguished personages both of ancient and modern times, 
The following statement contained in one of the author’s notes 
will interest our readers: 


~The Declaration of American Independence was signed by 
56 delegates—35 from the Northern, and 21 from the South- 
ern States. But one surviv es, and only éwo have died trom 
accident. The whole number of years lived by these dele- 
gates, not including the two mentioned, is 3,609; or 66 years 
and 9 months each. Those from the Northern States average 
70 years and a half, and those from the States at the South, a 
little less than 60.” 


In further illustration of this subject he says that the ad- 
vance of knowledge and civilization has led to scientific dis- 
coveries which have saved thousands of lives, to the building 
of hospitals and charitable institutions by which life has been 
preserved and prolonged, and to the overthrow of superstitions 
that formerly destroyed an immense number of human beings. 
Bills of mortality show that the probability of life is greatest 
among the most refined and cultivated nations. Intellectual 
cultivation is beneficial by subjectiifg the sensual appetites and 
passions to the control of reason. According to the author it 
led to the reformation in the use of intoxicating drinks in this 
country, temperance societies being but the effect of the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge. 

In the eighth and last section, Dr. Brigham discusses the 
influgnce of mental cultivation in producing dyspepsia in lit- 
erary men. He thinks irritation of the brain by far the most 
frequent cause of this disease. We cannot follow the author, 
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much as we wish to do so, in his illustrations of this branch 
of his subject, but must here bring our notice to a close. 
We heartily concur, however, in his recommendation to 
“those who are worn down by mental labor and anxiety, con- 
nected with long-continued disorder of the digestive organs, 
to throw aside their bitlers, blue-pills, mustard seed, braa bread, 
&c., &c., and seek bodily health and future mental vigor, in 
judicious exertion of the body, innocent amusements, cheerful 
company, ordinary diet, and mental relaxation.” 

We hope this imperfect notice of the book will help to 
make it known; and that the views which it inculcates may 
be deeply pondered on. History, including that of our own 
day and our own times, is full of mournful examples of 
men struck down in a brilliant and honorable career; or who 
“brokenly live on,’’ in bodily and mental imbecility. Un- 
fortunately, precepts and rules, warnings end signs, however 
strongly urged, and however plainly perceived, are too often 
totally disregarded—‘‘seeing they will not perceive; hearing 
they will not understand.’ Two instances occur to us at this 
moment of distinguished men, in different spheres of life, 
who have recently fallen victims to severe mental labor. The 
one is a Senator from Massachusetts, the Hon. Mr. Bates, 
a man of great moral and intellectual worth, who died a few 
days ago at Washington. In the eloquent tribute to him by 
his colleague, Mr. Webster, it is staicd that his fatal illness 
was brought about by his excessive application to the duties 
of an important committee of which he was chairman, and 
to the more general ones appertaining to his senatorial office. 
His friends saw that he ‘vas over-tasked, and urged upon him 
the necessity of relaxation—but to no purpose. The other 
is the late editor of the New York Journal of Medicine, Dr. 
Forry, along whose brief but bright career there went high 
hopes, not all unfulfilled, and over whose mortal resting- 
place there gathers a bright and holy light. He too had his 
warnings, self-perceived, for they came in no questionable 
shape, and again and again pointed out by his friends; but 
despite them all, and despite those maxims and precepts 
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which none knew better than himself how to counsel, he per. 
sisted in his protracted vigils and toils, even when he could 
scarcely assume the position necessary to write, 


“Like an inspired and desperate alchemyst, 
Staking his very life on some dark hope.” 


And thus it is to be feared it will ever be. Unquenchable 
thirst of knowledge, burning desires, and lofty aspirations—these 
now as ever will hold their wild sway over the human heart 
and the human mind; and year after year, youth of promise, 
manhood of vigor, and old age of greenness and freshness, 
will be sacrificed to the love of fame, the struggle for power, 
and the search for glory. C. 





Art. IV.—The Principles of Surgery. By James Mitten, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S.E., Professor of Surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, &c. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1845. pp. 525. 8vo. 


Most of our readers are aware that the author of this book 
fills the place vacated by the death of one of the most cele- 
brated men of this century; and they share doubtless in the 
curiosity that we felt to know what manner of rnan the au- 
thorities of the University of Edinburgh had selected to suc- 
ceed Bell, from among the number of distinguished individ- 
uals with which that city abounds. His name when first 
announced was ce.tainly not generally familiar to the profes- 
sion abroad, whatever it may have been at home; and we 
cannot help thinking that Prof. Miller was led to put forth 
his volume of ‘Principles’? to show that the mantle of Bell 
had fallen on one not unworthy of it, nor yet unworthy to 
be the compeer of Syme, Lizars, and a host of others. 

Be this, however, as it may, we confess ourselves pleased 
with the book. It is one of the few whose title expresses 
neither more nor less than what it contains; it is one essen- 
tially of principles, and these of such a sort as make us think 
the author is a skilful and discriminating surgeon. 
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The first section is devoted to Elementary Disease under 
the heads of perverted action of the bloodvessels, of the nerves, 
of the absorbents; suppuration; ulceration; mortification. In 
the second section, the author treats of elementary disease 
occurring in the different tissues, which gives us perverted 
vascular action in the inleguments, in the bones and joints, in 
the arteries, veins, lymphatics and nerves. Section third is 
occupied with perverted nutrition, as seen in the different 
tumors; section fourth discusses injuries, including wounds, 
burns and scalds, effects of cold, fracture, dislocation, &c. 

The longest and most elaborate chapter in the book is that 
wherein the author discusses the subject of inflammation. 
In this he shows that he has been not an unmindful observer of 
what is going on around him, but has profited by the progress of 
physiology and pathology. as elucidated in the past few years 
by chemistry and the microscope. Although his account of 
the successive changes which take place in inflammation are, 
we believe, correct, he assumes a somewhat novel ground 
as to what shall be understood by the term. It has, in 
the opinion of the author, been made to include ‘‘too wide a 
range,’ involving actions the most dissimilar and opposite. 
Hence he limits the term ‘‘to what is essentially morbid,”’ 
and lays down, as the characteristic of true inflammation, 
the formation of pus. — 

Granting that ‘‘practical confusion and tendency to error’ 
have resulted from the views more commonly inculeated, it 
seems to us that instead of diminishing, he has greatly added 
to them; that in trying to avoid Scylla, he has gone recklessly 
right over into Charybdis. According to the author's view, a 
man’s brain may be overlaid with lymph, and a section of 
it disclose numerous rosaceous, or otherwise colored spots; 
but it is not inflammation, it is only ‘‘active congestion.” 
The pleura and lung may be firmly united by false mem- 
brane; but it is only active congestion. The trachea may 
be lined by fibrinous exudation; yet it is only active conges- 
tion. The substance of the lung may be rendered impervi- 
ous to air—may be hepatized; once more it is only active 
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congestion. The peritoneum and the serous covering of the 
intestines may be covered by lymph, as in a case which we 
recently saw; but still it is only active congestion. If this 
be not ‘tendency to error,’ and ‘practical confusion’ worse con. 
founded, we would very much like to know what is. At this 
rate there would scarcely be any such thing as death from 
inflammation—we wish it were so. But in truth, the author 
is not consistent with himself. He proposes, as we just 
stated, to limit the term inflammation to that which is “es. 
sentially morbid.” All very well; we do not object to this, 
We take the phrase, too, in his own sense, and in his own 
language, as meaning that which is ‘‘at variance with healthy 
function and structure.’”” Now how many instances are there 
in which the effusion of fibrin is compatible with healthy 
function and structure? Nay, we will go further; in how 
many instances is the effusion of serum not at variance with 
healthy function and structure? 

The fifth chapter, which includes ulcers, while it gives ad- 
ditional evidence of his scientific skill in managing disease, 
is liable to similar criticism, The necessity of a right clas- 
sification and the positive harm arising from a wrong one, 
are properly urged, and then he proceeds to divide them into 
“1, The Simple Purulent, or Healthy Sore. 2. The Weak. 
3. The Scrofulous. 4. The Indolent. 5. The Irritable. 6. 
The Inflamed. 7. The Sloughing. 8. The Phagedenic. 9. 
The Sloughing Phagedena.’’ Why this is as bad as Astley 
Cooper’s twelve sorts of ulcer, and only not quite so bad as 
Everard Home’s six principal varieties with as many sub-va- 
rieties, besides varicose ulcers, ulcers from irritation of the 
nails, and those attending various malignant diseases! If 
we speak of scrofulous ulcer, why not of scorbutic ulcer, 
arthritic ulcer, or an ulcer with any sort of prefix derived 
from actual or supposed peculiarity of constitution? Every 
body knows, thanks to Abernethy, that ulcers vary according 
to the varying states of the general system, and that they re- 
quire both general and local treatment; but if all the differ- 
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ences thus derived are to be described, how many kinds of 
ulcer would we have? would there be any end to descrip- 


tion? 

But we came to praise the author not to find fault with him; 
and the arrangements of our printer have left us little room 
for either. The defects such as we have noticed, do not de- 
tract greatly from the absolute merits of the book, upon 
which we are disposed to set high value. The chapters on 
aneurism, hemorrhage, wounés, and on the management of 
the inflammatory process, we think will more than warrant 


us in our opinion. 

We make an extract from tlie latter chapter, on the use of 
mercury, simply because it happens to suit our limits. It 
will serve as a specimen of the author’s compact and vigo- 
rous style, at the same time that it conveys valuable prac- 


tical information. 


“\Mercury.—The mercurial is often the preferable form of 
purge at the outset of treatment—calomel, followed by jalap, 
for example; causing copious exhalation from the intestinal 
mucous membrane, promoting a free flow of bile, and—if that 
secretion be part of the fuel by whose intra-combustion ani- 
mal heat is maintained, as chemistry has of late hinted—ob- 
viously tending to lower the febrile increase of temperature. 
But it is not as a purgative that mercury is chiefly antiphlo- 
gistic; not when it passes quickly through, but when it is _re- 
tained in the prime vie, absorbed thence into the system, 
and lays hold of this, exerting on it a specific effect; the sys- 
temic seizure being usually indicated by foetor of the breath, 
tenderness of the gums, and rawness of the mouth, which, if 
the introduction of the mineral be continued, advances to 
complete salivation. But as it was not the purgation, so is it 
not the salivation which we usually desire. Mercury, grad- 
ually introduced into the system, seems to exert a tonic ef- 
fect on both the extreme blood-vessels and the lymphatics, 
that is on the exhalants and the absorbents; thus preventing 
or limiting impending effusion, and at the same time expediting 
the removal of that which has been already exuded. The 
affection of the gums is not of itself valuable, but only as 
showing that the impregnation of the system by the mineral 
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is so far advanced, as to be equal to the effecting of this result 
—truly antiphlogistic. Besides, mercury is supposed to act 
directly on the blood, affecting the red corpuscles, as well as 
assisting in the removal of the anormal proportion of its 
fibrin. 

“From its power of at once limiting and removing effusion 
it is very plain how valuable must be its administration in all 
inflammatory affections of important internal organs, whose 
functions must seriously suffer by any considerable change of 
structure, however temporary; or when texture is extreme- 
ly delicate—even slight effusion producing much disorder, 
and hard to be recovered from—as in the iris, and synovial 
membrane. When such parts are becoming truly inflamed 
we give mercury with much eagerness, desirous that its con- 
stitutional effect should be both speedy and complete. But 
he is a sadly thoughtless and reprehensible practitioner who 
throws in mercury with a loose hand and a careless eye for 
inflammations in general—real or supposed—regardless of 
the risk thereby encountered of hopeless ruin to the system 
at no very distant date, by the remote consequences of wan- 
ton and uncalled-for mercurialism. It is fortunate for us that 
such risk need not be dreaded by the wary surgeon, who not 
only gives no mercurial course unless such be demanded, but 
alsv inquires diligently into the circumstances connected with 
that demand, ere he admits it to be just and true. When 
satisfied on this point, he hesitates no longer; but proceeds 
to his duty of saving vitally important texture and function 
at all hazards, comforted by a belief, well-grounded on expe- 
rience, that by such inflammations there is engendered a tol- 
erance of mercury, both present and future. 

~The best form of exhibition is calomel, usually combined 
with opiun, in the form of pill; two grains of the former. 
with half a grain of the latter, repeated every hour or every 
two hours, according to the haste with which we desire to 
affect the system. The opium prevents the mercury being 
wasted as a purge, and insures its internal reception by ab- 
sorption, while itself has a beneficially sedative result on both 
the nervous and vascular systems. It has lately been pro- 
posed—in accordance with a laudable desire to obtain the 
constituticnal etlect at the least possible cost of mercury—to 
give calomel in very minute doses, often repeated; as the 
twelfth of a grain every hour; absorption being supposed to 
take place very readily and fully from minute doses—as 1s 
exemplified in the internal use of arsenic. Such caution 8 
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much to be commended, and such doses are highly allowable 
in cases of no great urgency, either as to intensity of action 
or importance of texture involved; but the old experienced 
dose, as above stated, is far more trust-worthy in the true 
inflammatory emergency. Should calomel and opium be 
found to disagree, a convenient substitute may be found in 
the hydrargyrum cum cretaé with Dover’s powder. When 
it is desirable to affect the system with extreme rapidity, or 
when the ordinary mode of exhibition is peculiariy tardy, the 
desired result may be accelerated by rubbing in a mercurial 
ointment or liniment on the inside of the thighs, in the axilla, 
or over the part affected. 

“Mercury, however, let it ever be remembered, is only 
subsidiary and second to bleeding as an antiphlogistic. The 
intensity of the vascular action must be first broken by loss of 
blood; the remainder is then well dealt with by the mercury. 
But should the latter go single handed to the contest, it is sure 
to fail; harm is done instead of good; the inflammation and 
its accompanying fever are both augmented, as can be readi- 
ly understood, when it is borne in mind that the direct effect 
of the medicine is stimulant or tonic to the capillaries. 

“The time, then, at which we are to commence the exhibi- 
tion of mercury for antiphlogistic purposes is after blood-let- 
ting; we desist when the gums have been ‘touched,’ as the or- 
dinary phrase is, showing the attainment to systemic seizure; 
or we may often cease from its use at a still earlier period, 
the symptoms which demanded it having satisfactorily given 
way. Should the disease, on the contrary, prove obstinate, 
even after ptyalism has beep induced, the mercury may be 
cautiously resumed, so as to maintain this until recedence or 
change in the symptoms occur; but in no case of mere in- 
fammation is full, far less sustained, salivation at all neces- 
sary. 

“In all cases, before enjoining its administration, it is well 
to inquire as to the existence or not of idiosyncrasy regarding 
it; whether the patient is easily affected, or otherwise; wheth- 
er liable to the troublesome eczema, or to the dangerous ere- 
thismus, 

“Should mercury both gripe and threaten to purge, not- 
withstanding combination with opium or hyoscyamus, it is 
well that the doses be given in some bulky vehicle. In non- 
inflammatory cases—as certain forms of the venereal disease 
—such disagreeable tendencies are readily avoided by giving 
the mercury immediately after the ordinary meals. 
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“Locally, mercury is of use, in the form of plaster or oint. 
ment, applied to the part affected; but the proper time for 
its employment is still later than that of the internal exhibi- 
tion. It is meet to oppose, not the action itself, but rather 
its results on texture. All acuteness of action must have 
been previously subdued by the earlier and more appropriate 
remedies; and then mercurial inunction, by its tonic and 
stimulant effect on the blood-vessels and absorbents, may ha 
pily restore the tone of the former, as yet dilated and weak. 
and prone to continuance of effusion; while it rouses the ab- 
sorbents to an increased duty, that effusion may be removed 
and normal condition of texture restored. But at an earlier 

eriod, the same application, now so beneficial, could not fail, 
+ stimulating the blood-vessels, to aggravate the action and 
the changes of structure to which it tends.” 


We will only repeat, by way of conclusion, that the student 
will find in the book a body of sound principles, forcibly and 
concisely expressed. With this volume and some such work 
as Fergusson’s Practical Surgery, his rough way may be 
made more smooth. 

As to the style in which the book is published, it is suf 


ficient to say it is from the press of Lea & Blanchard. 
C. 
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Rheumatism.—It is startling, on the retrospect of a large 
hospital practice, to observe how many hard-working men and 
women perish miserably before their prime, from disorders of 
the pulse and breath, consequent on attacks of acute rheuma- 
tim. Of British fevers, with the exception of small-pox and 
scarlet fever, there is, I believe, not one of which, in the long 
run, and in a given number of cases, the result is more fre- 
quently fatal. 

To all who are held professionally responsible for the safe 
conduct of this disorder to its close, the question must contin- 
ually recur, whether such large contingent mortality may not, 
in part, be attributed to erroneous rules of practice. As- 
suredly, the analogy of definite and consecutive action, which 
we have sought to establish between the rheumatic and other 
forms of fever, is seldom regarded in its treatment. Under 
the “alias” of acute rheumatism, this disorder is subjected, in 
a twofold capacity, to direct interference from the practitioner 
during the entire process of its self-evolution. The patient is 
made to pay by the lancet for its acuteness, and swallows 
every specific for gout and neuralgia, in right of his rheuma- 
tism. Yet, in the approved treatment of rheumatic fever, 
though the character of its action be special and inflammatory, 
the principle of its cure is not antiphlogistic, or one of speci- 
fics. Obtained, as in the other continued fevers, from the 
observation of symptoms in their context and progression, it 
assists in the development of action, and is content, for the 
most part, to follow indications. In ordinary cases, it has 
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been said that the fever of acute rheumatism is competent to 
the task of its own cure; yet no illness requires from the phy- 
sician more careful and constant attention during its progress, 
for it is liable to many accidents and complications, with a 
sequel so harassing and protracted, that, of the patient, it js 
never known when he is fairly out of it. Moreover, it admits 
of great relief from various remedies, and may often be con- 
ducted, by judicious treatment, some days sooner, to its end: 
and when this is safe, it should always be done, for the case is 
never without danger while the fever lasts. Besides, with the 
means of relief in our hands, we cannot refuse, in this disor- 
der, to prescribe for the pain—a symptom constantly present, 
and of proverbial severity. Here. in the administration of 
narcotic medicines, the principle of direct interference is at 
once admitted. From the indulgence of a false humanity, in 
getting rid of pain, without reference to its cause or context. 
and under the prevailing dread of all action, (in whatever kind 
or degree.) that is called by the bad name of “inflammation,” 
there is reason to believe that many of the dangerous compli- 
cations so frequent of late years in the pathology of acute 
rheumatism, do in truth proceed. In the well-known combi 
nation of calomel with opium, this mischievous diligence of 
treatment receives its most frequent illustration. The objects 
proposed in this heroic formula (when any are really enter- 
tained, for it began by caprice, and followed in the vogue) are 
not less than the immediate and complete extinction of fever. 
pain, and inflammation, with the consequent prevention of all 
dangerous complications, by organic lesion of the heart and 
other vital viscera. It is a rude empirical practice, which sel- 
dom succeeds, and, failing of success, is most injurious to the 
patient. In its routine application to the languid, weak, and 
exhausted, as to the full and vigorous habit of body, there ts 
reason to believe that it has destroyed very many who, under 
less popular and energetic methods of treatment, would in due 
time have recovered. 

It does not necessarily counteract inflammation of the heart. 
lungs, or pericardium. Again and again it has been observed 
in practice, that “heart symptoms” have been rapidly devel- 
oped in cases of rheumatic fever, while under treatment by 
large and frequent doses of calomel in combination with opium. 
In many of these cases, is it not more than probable that the 
fevered masses of blood in circulation through the chest are 
directly influenced to their further prejudice by admixture 
with the drug and the mineral? With a full belief in the spe- 
etal curative agencies of mercury, yet knowing, in certain 
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constitutions, how entirely it disagrees, and how dangerous it 
occasionally becomes from coincident effects of functional 
disorder or organic disease, we cannot be too careful in Op- 
posing it specifically to the fever of acute rheumatism. Calo- 
mel is not in any special relation of cure or relief with the 
rheumatic diathesis, and should not be employed in the simple 
rheumatic more frequently than in the simple continued fever. 
When I first entered on hospital practice, though continually 
deprecating the reckless use of mercury which then prevailed, 
J fell much into the habit of prescribing two grains and a half 
of calomel, with the fourth or the half of a grain of opium, at 
intervals of four or six hours, in the early stages of rheumatic 
fever. 1 have now for many years past discontinued the use 
of this compound alterative, and see no reason to recur to it. 

There has been, of late years, such a crying up, among 
certain sectarians in London physic, of calomel in combination 
with opium, as specific in all inflammations, general, local, and 
special, that, holding this prescription on a threefold trust, we 
are compelled to it, on every count, in the cardiac aggrava- 
tions of rheumatic fever. 

Yet who could, with confidence, affirm that, by the employ- 
ment of this formula, he had, in any one instance, prevented 
adhesion of the pericardium, or arrested the vegetations, by ° 
fibrinous deposit, on the cardiac auricular valves. Assuredly, 
under the free use of calomel with opium, the symptoms, as 
obtained by sound or otherwise, that are observed in coinci- 
dence with these states of the heart and its membranes, have 
not unfrequently been known to subside; but it is equally cer- 
tain that the same effects of relief have followed, on very 
different and less energetic modes of treatment. ‘The question 
remains, whether the mercurial salt, not being always needful 
in cardiac rheumatism, may not sometimes be injurious, 

London Lancet. 





Magnesia. — M. Mialhe, in the “Journal de Pharmacie,” 
June, 1844, has a paper on the different varieties of magnesia, 
which presents some points worthy of attention. Calcined 
magnesia is imported into France from this country, and the 
French practitioners find a very marked diflerence in the the- 
rapeutic effects of the imported and homemade magnesia, for 
which M. Mialhe undertakes to account. He says that the 
calcined magnesia which comes from London has been ex- 
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posed, after calcination, either intentionally or accidentally, to 
a moist atmosphere, and has absorbed water to the extent of 
from 12 to 20 percent. This he regards as an imperfect hy. 
drate of magnesia. When the French calcined magnesia is 
made into a draught, it solidifies into a paste; the English re- 
mains permanently fluid. There is between the two magne- 
sias the same difference as exists between lime spontaneously 
slaked in the air, and lime suddenly slaked by the affusion of 
water. The latter only is capable of forming a solid mortar, 
and is therefore exclusively employed in masonry. 

There is a very close analogy between lime and magnesia; 
there is a caustic or quick magnesia, as there is a caustic or 
quick lime; and there is a slaked magnesia, as there is a slaked 
lime. 

Anhydrous or caustic magnesia has very little affinity for 
carbonic acid; consequently, when calcined magnesia is kept 
in a dry place, it will remain for years without combining with 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere; and even when it has 
attracted water, and become converted imto hydrate, it has 
far less affinity for carbonic acid than is generally supposed. 
It is almost insoluble in acids; but it is im its caustic or anhy- 
drous state that magnesia must be employed to convert balsam 
of copaiba into pills. 

Ignorance of this point has caused several samples of co- 
paiba to be rejected as bad, because hydrated magnesia was 
employed to solidify it, which it does not effect. 

Caustic magnesia should never be employed in medicine, at 
least in large doses; first, because it is more difficult of solu- 
tion in the acids of the stomach than hydrated magnesia; 
second, because its property of combining with water, and 
rendering solid ten times its own weight, would, if given in 
large doses, be likely seriously to injure the coats of the sto- 
mach. Hence the thirst which follows the administration of 
calcined magnesia, and the tenesmus from conglomeration in 
the lower bowels. These symptoms often oblige patients to 
discontinue the use of magnesia. 

M. Mialhe suggests that practitioners should be careful not 
to employ freshly prepared calcined magnesia, or rather, that 
in order to have a preparation of uniform strength, calcined 
magnesia should be combined with one-fourth part of its weight 
of water, which he proposes to call magnesia hydrated to one- 
fifth, and he says this forms by far the best form in which 
magnesia can be employed medicinally.—J. 
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Origin of Fat in the Animal Body.—The French chemists 
continue their experiments upon this important physiological 
question, being by no means willing to admit that the formation 
of butyric acid in fermentation from amylaceous principles, is 
conclusive as regards the origin of fat in the animal body. M. 
Boussingault has recently published a series of experiments, 

refacing his paper with some sarcastic remarks on Dr. Lyon 
Piayfair’s communication to the chemical society. He says 
that Dr. Playfair, in four days, tried the influence of four dis- 
tinct regimens on lactation in the cow, forgetting, in his hurry, 
to determine the amount of fatty matters in the food, but 
taking, hypothetically, 13 per cent. as their contents, whereas 
there was more than double that amount. Dr. Playfair’s ex- 
periments Boussingault regards as valueless. In order to 
throw some light upon this subject, the latter carefully weighed 
two cows, and subjected them to a rigid diet, analyzing their 
food, their milk, and excrements. 

Boussingault found that the cows, when fed upon beet-root 
or potatoes, invariably lost weight to a considerable extent. 
even when they had a superabundant supply. He observes 
upon this, that an animal’s food may be insufficient from vari- 
ous causes. First, if it does not contain a sufficient amount 
of nitrogenous principles to supply the place of those contin- 
ually separated from the organism. Secondly. If the amount 
of carbon be insufficient to replace that burnt or secreted. 
Thirdly. If there be any deficiency of salts, particularly 
phosphates. Fourthly. If the food be not sufficiently rich in 
fatty matters. 

The conclusion to which his experiments have led M. Bous- 
singault is, that the food of the herbivora should always con- 
tain substances analogous to fat, and which is destined to aid in 
the production of the fat of the tissues, or in the formation of 
the several secretions, which contain a considerable proportion 
of fatty matters, as the bile and milk. If cows continue to 
yield milk and other secretions, which, in a state of health, are 
the result of proper feeding, after they are supplied with food 
wanting in fatty principles, it must be at the expense of their 
own fat, and they will lose weight daily. A cow, whose food 
is suddenly changed to aliments deficient in fat, will, perhaps, 
continue to yield for some days the same weight of butter, but 
with a loss of fat from the tissues, and the health of the animal 
will accordingly suffer. 

Other experiments on pigs, according to M. Dumas, gave 
the same results.—Jb. 

6 * 
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Phlegmasia Dolens, Gonorrhea, and Rheumatism. ~ My. 
Hancock detailed the following case: A man came under his 
care at the hospital with gonorrhoea, which had existed six or 
eight weeks; the discharge ceased, and the man was seized 
with gonorrhceal inflammation of the knee-joint; this spread 
to the ankle, and the wrist-joint. One morning he complained 
of great pain in one of the legs, and on making examination, 
it was found to be affected with complete phlegmasia dolens, 
and the femoral vein was evidently hardened. On examining 
the penis, the veins on its dorsum was hard as a cord, and 
thickened. Now might not the inflammation of the veins of 
the penis have spread to the pelvic veins, and afterwards to 
the veins of the leg? Phlegmasia dolens appeared to arise 
from inflammation of the uterine veins, and there seemed, 
throughout his case, to be something analogous, for in patients 
dying of inflammation of the veins, pus was often found in the 
joints. The patient, in this case, recovered under antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. He (Mr. Hancock) had seen cases of gon- 
orrheea in which, when the discharge suddenly ceased, there 
would be pleuritis, or inflammation of the jomts. He had seen 
one case in which peritonitis came on from this cause.—Jb, 





Menicat Society or Lonpon, Monday, Dec. 2, 1844. 


Mr. Dendy read a letter on the Tolerance of Disease. 

He said, that during our pathological investigations we were 
very often surprised, and sometimes astonished, at the exten- 
sive organic lesions and encroachments which took place in 
the body with so little comparative distress, or even indica- 
tion, during life. ‘This was, of course, often dependent on the 
natural powers of resistance to disease, but chiefly on those 
which were the result of a slow or gradual development of 
the riorbid condition, 

In the double organs, especially those of the brain, lungs, 
and kidneys, this fact was often beautifully evident. A cere- 
bral hemisphere might be reduced to a pulp, a lung hepatized, 
or a kidney absorbed, and yet mind, and respiration, and urin- 
ary secretion might go on without any very extraordinary 
interruption or derangement. 

Some years ago he related to the society the case of a 
young lady of Wandsworth, in whose brain there was a large 
tubercle, involving the corpora striata and the thalami, and a 
ventricle full of yellow serum, and yet, although severe symp- 
toms had been present, the child was occasionally cheerful and 
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smiling, and had apparently even enjoyed herself a day or two 
before her death. 

Case of Hobnailed Liver — Two other cases had lately been 
under his care, which again illustrated this subject. 

One of these was the case of a lady, residing in Piccadilly, 
of about forty years of age, whom he had himself attended 
for various maladies during the last three years. ,She had, 
however, during almost her whole life, been afflicted by many 
severe ailments, and yet through all this had preserved a 
cheerful and serene disposition. When about twenty years 
old, she was the subject of a series of chronic abscesses, du- 
ring the course of which she was reduced to a skeleton, her 
arm having been twice sentenced to amputation. The limb 
was, however, preserved. About a year ago she suffered 
under severe and complicated hepatic derangement, attended 
by very acute pain and sleepless nights, this being, indeed, the 
third attack she had experienced. On examining the abdo- 
men, he was surprised to find it distended irregularly, the 
liver, especially, being extremely tumid and indurated; and 
through the integuments it was clearly ascertained that the 
viscus was extensively diseased, with a nobulated deposit, by 
some, he believed, termed the “hobnail liver.” This condition. 
she assured him, she had labored under for many years. On 
her convalescence from the acute stage of this condition, he 
sent her to Essex, and on her return, although she seemed 
happy and had gained flesh, he found a large, red, angry 
swelling on her back. This variety of anthrax he attempted 
to subdue, but it sloughed extensively; and, as it adhered 
firmly for some time, he dissected the greater portion from its 
attachments. ‘This was now nearly well, and the lady herself 
apparently so, but she still bore about with her a studded and 
tumefied liver. 

Extensive Scrofulous Disease.—The other case was that of 
a child, eight years old, an infirmary patient. About a year 
ago she was presented to him with the ends of her fingers and 
thumbs enlarged and discolored, with other marks of struma. 
lodine, internally, reduced the swelling of the fingers very 
nearly to their natural size, and he had prepared the case as 
one illustrative of the beneficial influence of iodine in struma. 

About a month since she was again admitted, complaining 
of lumbar pains, &c., the secretion of urine being very scanty, 
passing almost guttatim. Her sister at this time lying ill with 
variola, Mr, Ainger saw her at home a day or two after, and 
although there was no prominent symptom to fix on, he sus- 
pected she might be laboring under suppressed variola. On 
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the next day, without exciting much previous attention or 
anxiety among her friends, she suddenly died, without convul- 
sion or other evident cause of dissolution. 

In about thirty hours, Dr. Willshire, Mr. Ainger, and _him- 
self, examined the body, and the appearance he would thus 
brietly describe: 

Alimentary canal and liver healthy. Heart flabby, with 
some yellow specs on its surface. Lungs partially liepatized, 
and also studded with tubercles of various sizes, but not sup- 
purating. Spleen very much enlarged and gorged, of a deep 
crimson hue, also studded thickly with large tubercular spots; 
its weight one pound. The lett kidney nearly three times its 
normal size, also tuberculated; the right not much enlarged, 
but indurated, nodulated, and misshapen. The thyroid and 
cervical glands were extensively diseased, some indurated, 
others sotter, and tuberculated; and they were so firmly pres- 
sing on the cervical and air-passages, that it seemed wonderful 
that cerebral circulation or respiration could, even for an hour, 
be carried on, and yet neither delirium nor convulsive action, 
nor dyspnoea, were at any time observed during her illness. 

Several cases showing the tolerance of disease were related. 

The president mentioned a case in which the spinal cord, at 
one portion, was so soft, through its entire extent, that it could 
be poured from its canal; the only symptom had been constr 
pation. 

Mr. A. Fisher detailed a case of abscess, as large asa 
hen’s egg, filling up nearly one hemisphere of the cerebellum, 
in which the only symptom preceding death was a violent 
earache, which continued for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Headland related a case of extensive suppuration, al- 
fecting the white matter of both hemispheres of the brain, but 
more particularly the left, the suppuration extending on that 
side to the lateral ventricle. There were no previous symp- 
toms, except within a day er two ct her death, when she was 
suddenly seized with most violent pain in the head, succeeded 
by rigors, intolerance of light, and a remarkably rapid pulse. 
The intellectual faculties remained perfect to the last. He 
related a case, also, in which a boy lost a portion of his brain 
from a kick by a horse, and recovered. 

Mr. Stedman alluded to the case of a man who was stabbed 
by a bullock, the horn passing through one of his eyes and 
out at the upper part of the head. He lived forty-eight hours; 
intellect was perfect to the last. He related a case, also, of 
atrophy of one entire lung, in which the patient never com- 
plained, and pursued his work of threshing till a very short 
time before death. 
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Dr. Leonard Stewart recollected seeing a brain studded all 
over with tubercles, in which no symptom had existed during 
life. 

Dr. Garrod had seen a case in University College Hospital, 
of a woman who complained only of general maluise, slight 
cough, and dyspnoea, with occasional pain in the back. Every 
organ was found, after death, to be affected with cancer. 

London Lancet. 





“" A case in which sixteen Sewing-Needles and four Pins were 
extracted from the Wrist—About the 21st or 22d of Septem- 
ber last, I was called to see a young lady, Miss P———-, with 
her hand and wrist much swollen and inflamed, and very pain- 
ful and stifi, in consequence, as she supposed, of a sprain. 
The pain was of the acute lancinating kind, and was much 
increased by the least attempt to move or bend the wrist. 
She was ordered to keep it perfectly at rest and apply eva- 
porating lotions. 

Sunday, September 29th, called again, and found the hand 
and wrist of nearly normal appearanee, but she was not able 
to bend the joint without violent pain, extending up the whole 
length of the arm. On examination, I discovered on the back 
of the wrist, a short distance below the extremities of the 
radius and ulna, and near the middle of the wrist, just under 
the skin, some foreign body, apparently confined between the 
bones. Supposing trom her account that it mist be a small 
spiculum of bone, I made an incision directly over the body, 
and having by a probe ascertained its exact position, | intro- 
duced a small pair of forceps, and, to my great surprise, ex- 
tracted three pieces of needles. During the ensuing week, at 
different times, I extracted other pieces, in all eleven whole 
needles and four pins without heads, Since that time, my 
father, Dr. Gordon P. Spencer, has extracted and sent to me 
two others. In all sixteen needles and four pins have been 
extracted—three of the needles were broken mto numerous 
a. all were much corroded, and most of them considera- 

ly bent. How these bodies came there, it is impossible to 
say, but from the manner in which they were confined, the 
depth from which they were taken, and the whole appearance 
of the parts as well as of the needles, it seems impossible that 
she could have voluntarily introduced any one that was ex- 
tracted. Some were found as much as two inches above the 


incision, laying directly between the bones. _ 
Medical Examiner. 
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The editor decides upon this case, no doubt correctly, that 
the young lady herself inserted these instruments—probably 
during a temporary aberration of mind, known not to bea 
rare occurrence in hysterical females. How else could the 
pins and needles have found their way into such a place? 





Case of Sudden Blindness, (produced by effusion of blood on 
the optic nerve ?)—M. D., aged 18, a laundry-maid, of strumous 
appearance, came to me on the morning of the 8th of Octo- 
ber. The previous evenihg, as she was reaching up to take 
some clothes off a line, she experienced a sensation as if some- 
thing had fallen into her left eye, followed by total and in- 
stantaneous loss of vision. There was no lachrymation nor 
any inflammation of the conjunctiva; the cornea and humors 
perfectly clear and unclouded, so that it was evident there 
was no effusion of blood within the eyeball. There was slight 
redness of the parts surrounding the eye, probably produced 
by the patient’s having rubbed the eye a good deal. The iris 
contracted and dilated actively, according as the light was 
more or less intense; though there was no perception what- 
ever of light, even on holding a candle pretty close to the eye. 
On making an examination, I found there was no foreign body 
present, though she still complained of the sensation of some- 
thing being in the eye. There was deep-seated pain in the 
orbit, and supra-orbital headache. She was ordered to take 
a brisk purgative, to have leeches to the temple, and after- 
wards to keep a cold lotion applied to the eye. She was fur- 
ther directed, as soon as the medicine had operated freely, to 
take a powder composed of calomel, gr. i. , opium, gr. 3, tar- 
tarized antimony, gr. $, which was to be repeated every se 
cond hour. 

The next day a blister was applied to the temple, and the 
mercury continued. On the 10th the leeching was repeated, 
as she complained greatly of the pain in the orbit and fore- 
head. Mercury continued. 

11th—Mouth becoming tender. Continued the mercury. 
In the evening she could distinguish the light of a candle. 

12th.—Could see pretty well; the gums sore. Stopped 
giving mercury. 

13th.—Vision quite restored, and has continued so ever 
since. There was no fever at any time during this attack, 
and the pulse was never above 70, soft and full. 

London Medical Gazette. 
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Comparison between a new Vaccine Virus and that of 1836, 
M. Fiard has communicated to the Academy of Sciences, 
‘Paris, the result of experiments which he has made, in order 
to establish the differential characters of the development, 
march, and duration of the vaccine matter recently discovered 
by M. Magendie and himself, compared with that of 1836. 

In one arrondissement, he inoculated 351 persons with it. 
It appears to be more active than the old, and to possess a 
greater facility of transmission in man. From these experi 
ments, M. Fiard is of opinion that it is not, as has hitherto 
been thought, the greater or lesser development of the vaccine 
pustules on the eighth or ninth day, which essentially demon- 
strates the degeneration of the virus, but the regular and con- 
tinued progress, and especially the duration of the eruption, 
which indicates the various degrees of this degeneration. It 
is more particularly, as in small-pox, the shortening of the 
regular period of the eruption, which denotes the attenuation 
of, or decrease of efficacy in, the virus collected from the 
cow, and artificially transferred and kep{ up in the human 
subject. 

Tables containing the comparative facts, with regard to the 
development, march, and duration of the new vaccine lymph 
of 1844, and that of 1836, in the same child, show that, till 
the eighth day, there is no difference; but, on the ninth day, 
the desiccation of the old pustules commences, and is com- 
plete on the thirteenth or fourteenth day. The progress and 
development of the new, on the contrary, are slower, and 
desiccation is not complete till the sixteenth or seventeenth 
day, thus showing a difference of from three to four days. 

Jenner’s vaccine lymph, after thirty-nine years transmission 
from man to man, compared, in 1836, to the lymph of that 
period, dried upon the twelfth day; while that of 1836, like 
that of 1844, did not complete its desiccation till the seven- 
teenth day. That of 1836, in the present day, after eight 
years sojourn in the human subject, compared to that of 1844, 
which does not dry up till the seventeenth day, desiccates on 
the thirteenth or fourteenth day, the eruptive duration thus 
losing three or four days. — Med. News, from Prov. Med. and 
Surg. Jour., Dec. 18, from Gaz. Méd. de Paris. 





Statistics of the Medical Practitioners of Paris. — The fol- 
lowing statistical table has just appeared in a work (Almanach 
Général de Médecine) published by M. Domange. The num- 
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ber of doctors in medicine and surgery, on the Ist of January, 
1845, was 1,430; in 1833, there were 1,090; in 1836, 1,290: 
in 1839, 1,310; in 1841, 1,360; in 1843, 1,423. Of the 1,430, 
1,323 are of the Faculty of Paris; 50 of that of Montpelier; 
31 of that of Strasburgh; 26 from foreign universities, author- 
ised to practise by ordonnance royale; 15 are doctors in sur- 
gery; 8 doctors in medicine and surgery; 10 are dentists; 14 
oculists; 16 homceopathists; 4 magnetizers; 320 are members 
of the Legion of Honor (4 commanders, 50 officers, and 266 
knights;) 42 do not practise, some from age and infirmities, 
others because exclusively occupied with scientific objects, 
and others, again, because they have taken to different ca- 
reers. The mean number of deaths was, from 1834 to 1840, 
20 per annum; and from 1840 to 1844, only 18. Finally, the 
number of officers of health is 168; pharmaciens, 326; and 
midwives, 450. To complete this table, J will add the number 
of inscriptions, or entries, taken on the 15th of November, 
1844, at the Faculty of Medicine, Paris; they amounted to 
800; in 1843, they were only 749. Of the 800 inscriptions, 
251 were new students, viz: those commencing their medical 
studies, 199; those coming from the different preparatory 
schools, 43; those coming trom the other faculties, 6. 
Med. News, from Med. Times. 





An easy and certain method of performing Catheterism, even 
in the most difficult cases. By J. G. Maisonneuve. In the 
hands of the ablest and most experienced surgeons, catheter- 
ism, in cases of retention of urine, is often a difficult and 
sometimes a dangerous operation, and, in those of an inexpe- 
rienced surgeon, it is daily a source of serious accidents. Of 
late, numerous methods have been proposed to facilitate this 
operation; and Dr. Maisonneuve proposes the following: In- 
troduce into the urethra a very small gum-elastic bougie, and, 
when it has reached the bladder, slip over it a catheter, open 
at both ends. ‘The passage of the latter inwards is facilitated 
by a bit of silk passed through it and then tied to the ex- 
tremity of the bougie. To cause the catheter to penetrate 
easily and without pain into the bladder, it is sufficient to push 
it onwards on the bougie, drawing gently all the time on the 
silk. This method has succeeded in all the cases in which the 
author employed it, some of these being very difficult ones; 
and, from these facts, he concludes: first, that catheterism, 
performed in the way just described, is, of all the known 
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methods, the easiest and most certain; second, that it succeeds 
wherever the other methods are applicable; third, that it suc- 
ceeds where the others fail; fourth, that it sets aside all pain- 
ful trials, all ruptures of the canal, all false passages and all 
the accidents which they give rise to; fifth, that to perform it, 
no peculiar skill is needed; on the contrary, it may be em- 
ployed by persons not at all accustomed to such an operation; 
sixth, that it enables us to set aside the numerous instruments 
proposed to overcome the different obstacles encountered.—ZJ). 





Baron Larrey’s Medical Campaigns.—The Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review, for January, contains a notice of the last pub- 
lished volume of Baron Larrey’s Surgical Memoirs, from 
which we take the following memoranda. They relate to the 
most distinguished of the patients of that veteran surgeon, 
and are prefaced by these words: 


“The history of their wounds may, I think, occupy a few 
pages that will prove not without interest or value for the 
study of those memorable wars which France had to sustain 
against all the powers of Europe, from 1792 to 1815.” 

“General Almeras was severely wounded at the battle of 
the Pyramids. A musket ball traversed the pelvis from be- 
fore backwards, passing between the testicles, perforating the 
neck of the urinary bladder, and also the rectum, and escaping 
from the inner part of the right hip. In spite of the danger- 
ous nature of the wound, this brave officer recovered, and 
eventually served in the campaigns of Germany, Russia, and 
France. This case is certainly one of the most remarkable 
that 1 ever met with in praciice. 

“General Andreossy suffered severely from the endemic 
ophthalmia in Egypt; but recovered pertectly. He died in his 
native town of Castelnaudari. 

“General Arrighi, Duke of Padua, was wounded in the neck 
by a musket ball at St. Jean d’Acre. The right carotid artery 
was wounded; and he must inevitably have died of hemorr- 
hage if a soldier had not had the presence of mind to intro- 
duce his two fore-fingers into the wounds, until I arrived and 
tied the vessel. During the operation, a shell exploded over 
our heads; but, by a sort of miracle, none of the fragments 
struck us. The recovery was complete, and the general is 
still alive. 

7 
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‘Prince Eugene Beauharnais was wounded by a ball in the 
right temple, at the seventh assault of the same fortress, St. 
Jean d’Acre. General Bertrand, too, was similarly wounded 
at the first battle of Aboukir. It was on this occasion that 
Napoleon first became acquainted with this most faithful and 
devoted of his servants. : 

“Marshal Bessieres, Duke of Istria, received a severe con- 
tusion of the thigh in the celebrated battle of Wagram; his 
horse was shot under him at the time. This great warrior 
was subsequently killed by a cannon ball, while reconnoitring 
the enemy’s lines on the evening before the battle of Lutzen, 

“General Blaniac received, at Aboukir, a gun-shot wound 
in the right side, of the chest. The ball had passed from be- 
iore backwards, following the direction of the third sternal 
rib to the seventh, which was fractured in its posterior third; 
the middle lobe of the lung was injured, and the intercostal 
artery lacerated. ‘There was a good deal of hemorrhage from 
the anterior wound. Symptoms of sanguineous effusion into 
the chest subsequently occurred, and the operation of para- 
centesis thoracis was performed by enlarging the wound behind. 
(Upwards of a litre of dark-colored fluid was discharged. By 
the most assiduous care, continued for three or four menths, 
this meritorious officer quite recovered his health. 

“The only real wound that General Buonaparte (so he is 
styled here by our author) ever received in his long career of 
danger, proceeded from a kick of the first Arab horse which 
he mounted, on leaving the Desert of Lybia. The contusion 
was followed by an extravasation of blood, to which I gave 
vent by a small incision. The wound quickly healed. (We 
have surely read somewhere that Napoleon received, m one 
of his Austrian campaigns, a contused wound of the leg, that 
proved, however, to be of no great severity, although great 
:larm was at first occasioned in the army by the rumor of it* 

General Caflarelli had his right elbow shattered at the siege 
of St. Jean d’Acre; he was overturned by the blow and fell 
heavily on his right side. ‘The arm was immediately amputa- 
ted, and everything went on favorably till the twenty-first 
day, when symptoms of hepatitis made their appearance. A 
few days afterwards he died. On dissection, several large 
abscesses were found in the liver; one of these had burst into 





-_ ——_—————_ 


* At Ratisbon, according to Sir W. Scott, he was struck on the foot by 
a spent musket ball, which produced only a slight contusion.—Ed. 
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the abdominal cavity. The suppurative inflammation had 
doubtless been induced by the fall. 

“General Champeau was severely wounded by a cannon 
ball at Waterloo. Before I could reach him, a sudden charge 
of the English cavalry obliged me to withdraw to a consider- 
able distance; and the poor wounded man, like many others. 
died on that disastrous field without relief. 

“General Cheminau had his right leg disorganized by a 
cannon-shot, at the battle of Lutzen. Although the injury of 
the soft parts and bones extended close up to the knee, yet, 
as the joint itself appeared to be intact, I determined to am- 
putate the limb immediately below it. Having made a flap, 
I disarticulated the head of the fibula, and sawed the tibia 
across, directly below the attachment of the capsular liga- 
ment. I was then surprised to find that the two condyles of 
the bones were separated by a vertical fracture; the ligament, 
however, remained uninjured, and there was no symptom of 
extravasation within the joint. A uniform and circular com- 
pression was maintained around the condyles of the tibia, and 
the dressing of the stump was finished by the application of 
my unremovable bandaging. ‘This was not removed for nine 
days, and then immediately reapplied. ‘The success was com- 
plete. 

“General Coutel, commanding the company of the eronauts 
attached to the army of Egypt, and who, by means of as- 
cending in a balloon, had ascertained the position of the ene- 
my’s army before the celebrated battle of Fleurus, received a 
musket ball in his right arm at St. Jean d’Acre. Although 
the humerus was broken, and the injury of the soft parts se- 
vere, | determined to try to save the limb, The ends of the 
hone did not, however, unite, and a false articulation was 
formed. 

“General Count Daboville, now a peer of France, was 
wounded most severely in the right shoulder at the terrible 
battle of Wagram. This was one of the fourteen amputations 
at the shoulder which I performed on that day! Of these 
cases, twelve recovered perfectly; one patient was killed 
accidentally by being thrown out of the ambulance; and 
another died of hzmorrhage during the subsequent evacua- 
tion of Vienna. 

“General Damas was killed by a cannon-shot which struck 
his chest, at the battle of Moskowa. He was one of the forty 
general officers who either fell or were most severely woun- 
ded on that dreadful day. 

“General Count Danthourd was wounded at the battle of 
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Pesth (1805) by a musket ball, which, after breaking his spur, 
doubtless penetrated into his right tarsus, and there lodged 
deeply. Imagining that his wound was only a flesh one, he 
applied a piece of wetted rag to his foot, and straightway con- 
tinued his march to the field of Austerlitz, at the glorious bat- 
tle of which he was present. His wound healed; and he ex- 
perienced no inconvenience in the foot until fifteen years 
afterwards, when he began to feel sharp pains in a tumor as 
big as an olive, which was situated on the dorsal region of the 
tarsus. ‘T'wo of the leading surgeons in Paris considered it to 
be an exostosis; and the general himself was not aware that 
any ball had ever lodged in the part. On his showing it to 
me I soon recognised what it was, and told him how he might 
get rid of it. ‘The ball on extraction proved to be angular, 
and was lodged in a fibrous cyst. 

“General Desaix was wounded, in one of the combats be- 
fore the capture of the lines at Weissembourg, by a ball which 
perforated his left cheek. He was killed at the battle of Ma- 
rengo, ‘dont il fixa la victoire.’ 

“The Duke Deselignac received a gun-shot wound in the 
left foot and ankle-joint in the last combat of July, 1830. 
The limb should unquestionably have been amputated at the 
time; but this was not done, and, on the seventeenth day after 
the accident, symptoms of tetanus supervened. On being 
called into consultation, I recommended that the limb should 
he amputated; but this proposal was not acceded to by the 
other surgeons in attendance, who, in consequence of the in- 
flamed state of the leg, dreaded gangrene of the stump coming 
on. The operation was, however, performed early the next 
morning. ‘The edges of the wound were simply approxima- 
ted, and kept so by means of lint smeared with a layer of 
styrax ointment; this position was facilitated by my having 
made, during the operation, two perpendicular incisions, one 
over the crest of the tibia, and the other on the opposite side. 
The first dressing was not removed for nine days, and then the 
wound was found to be suppurating freely; it was entirely 
healed by the thirty-first day after the operation. 

“General Dulong received a gun-shot wound in the right 
axilla in the Polish campaign of 1807. The ball had passed 
through the tendon of the pectoral muscle, and the plexus of 
nerves, grazing the shoulder joint. Although there was 
scarcely any hemorrhage, there was good reason to believe 
that the axillary artery had been divided. Some years subse- 
quently this officer called upon me for my advice. I then 
learned that, immediately upon the receipt of the wound, the 
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extremity had been stricken with a paralytic torpor and a 
sense of most distressing coldness, and that no pulse could be 
felt at the wrist. It had been unwisely determined to try to 
save the limb. ‘The consequence was, that the hand and arm 
remained quite paralyzed, and became so atrophied as to re- 
semble a part of a mummy rather than of a living man. I 
recommended him to submit to amputation; but he would not. 
His infirmities increasing, he committed suicide. 

“Marshal Duroc, Duke of Friuli, was wounded in the right 
groin, by a piece of a shell, at St. Jean d’Acre. At the close 
of the battle of Wurtschen, 1813, a cannon ball, which had 
cut the body of General Kirschner (who was riding at his side) 
in twain, grazed him in the belly. A large portion of the 
abdominal parietes was carried away, and the bowels woun- 
ded in several places. He survived about thirty hours in 
dreadful agony. 

“General Foy was under my care in his last illness, the 
disease being cancer of the stomach. ‘Had his medical at- 
tendants made use of the moxa, as I recommended, his life 
might probably have been saved, as I have succeeded in doing 
so In not a few cases in private practice.’ 

“General Baron Ganan was wounded at the battle of Dres- 

den in the occiput. It was necessary to apply the trephine 
to remove some portions of the depressed bone; ultimately he 
recovered. ‘A phenomenon, little known to medical men, 
was often noticed by us in this case. When the ear was ap- 
plied to the cicatrix over the perforation, the bruissement otf 
the cerebral arteries was distinctly perceptible; and the gen- 
eral himself could hear the sounds of the voice when directed 
to the seat of the wound—a circumstance that still continues, 
and therefore clearly shows that the opening in the cranium 
rine yet entirely closed.’ (Is there anything wonderful in 
this?) 
“Marshal Grouchy received several severe contused wounds 
in the thighs and legs at the battles of Moskowa and Craoune. 
In the case of his wife, Madame la Marechale, I excised the 
left mamma for a cancerous tumor. This lady quite recovered. 
she subsequently died very suddenly from a sort of spasmodic 
cholera, or acute neurosis. 

“General Kleber received, at the capture of Alexandria, a 
ball that struck him in the right temple, divided the integu- 
ments, and grazed the parietal bone. I dressed the wound at 
the base of Pompey’s Pillar, and he was sent on to Alexan- 


dria. He was subsequently killed at the battle of Heliopolis. 
. oe 
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where I was exposed to the greatest danger in the discharge 
of my professional duties. 

“Marshal Lannes, Duke of Montebello, was struck by a 
musket ball, in the right leg, at the battle of Aboukir. Sym 
toms of tetanus threatened to come on, but were fortunately 
subdued. He returned with his colleague, Murat, to France, 
a few weeks after General Buonaparte. He had been woun- 
ded also in the temple at the thirteenth assault of St. Jean 
d’Acre. Some years afterwards he received several wounds 
in various engagements in Spain. At the famous battle of 
Essling (1809) his right leg was shattered by a cannon ball, 
which passed through the knee-joint and wounded the flesh of 
the left thigh. Immediate amputation was performed by me; 
and he was sent on to Ebersdorf, where he caught the typhus 
fever, which prevailed at that time in the army; he died on 
the thirteenth day after the battle. 

“General “ow: nate a professor of physiology in Dub- 
lin, who commanded the third foreign regiment, consisting 
almost entirely of Irishmen—had his left leg shot away by a 
cannon ball at Lovemberg, on the frontiers of Bohemia. | 
ow the limb immediately below the head of the tibia; 
and, as the army were retreating back upon Dresden at this 
time, I advised my patient to ride direct to his- own home in 
France, without doing anything to the dressings of his wound, 
except sponging their surface daily, and keeping the stump 
enveloped in a. piece of linen cloth, or a sheep’s skin. By 
following my directions, he rode on horseback the entire dis- 
tance from the scene of action to his residence in Tours, hav- 
ing his stump all the while suspended by a belt that passed 
over his shoulders, and without having it dressed once. On 
removing the apparatus, when he reached his journey’s end, 
the wound was nearly healed. As a mark of his gratitude, 
the general made me. a present of a magnificent English en- 
graving of Hunter. : 

“Baron Menou, the third in command of the Egyptian army, 
was seized with a sporadic plague, just before our debarkation 
to France; already there were three carbuncles on the right 
leg, and an incipient one had appeared in the right grom. 
Unwilling to make the captain of the English frigate (Dido)— 
which was to convey us home—acquainted with the real facts, 
I had the general strictly confined to his own cabin, and | 
then excised the carbuncles,* administering internally camphor, 





* This appears to us very extraordinary practice; and yet the baron 
continued in after life to be so convinced of its propriety—as we have seen 
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nitre, bark, and laudanum. The wounds suppurated freely, 
before they healed. He was completely cured when we 
reached Toulon. 

“General Viscount Mermet, in consequence of a fall upon 
his loins in one of the last actions in Italy under Prince Eu- 
gene, became entirely paraplegic; the palsy being accompa- 
nied with incontinence of the urine. Cupping in the first 
instance, and subsequently the repeated (twenty times) appli- 
eation of moxas restored him to perfect health, so that he was 
able to resume active service. 

“General Mireur, after having been wounded in the right 
shoulder at the glorious battle of the Pyramids, was murdered 
a few days afterwards by the Arabs, while conveying the 
orders from Buonaparte to Admiral Brueys, to weigh anchor 
and proceed direct to Corfu, for the purpose of taking in fresh 
troops and bringing them to Egypt. The death of this young 
officer was the cause of the destruction of our fleet at Abou- 
kir, and of our subsequent loss not only of Malta, but also of 
Egypt, which would otherwise have become one of the rich- 
est and most beautiful of French colonies. 

“Marshal Moncey, Duke of Cornegliano, became affected, 
in 1830, with an. enormous hydrocele. I performed an opera- 
tion and effected a radical cure. 

“General Netherwoot, in one of the combats in Syria, re- 
ceived, from the hands of one of the Mamelukes, a sabre-cut 
in the right thigh; the entire thickness of the extensor muscles 
was divided down to the bone, and even. this was deeply 
notched. The wound was very large as well as deep. While 
one of my assistants kept the limb completely extended, I 
passed ten stitches from the bottom of the wound through the 
flesh and integuments, so that the edges might be retained in 
exact apposition throughout the entire depth. Affer being 
bandaged, the limb was placed in a fracture-box, and main- 
tained. in.a state of extension. This excellent officer was 
subsequently killed in the expedition to St. Domingo. 

“General Count Pajol was wounded in the left fore-arm at 
the battle of Moskowa. As both bones were broken, and the 
soft parts much injured, many surgeons would unquestionably 
have recommended immediate amputation; but I determined 
to try to save the limb. After having freely debridé the wound, 
and: removed all the fragments of bones, I brought the edges 
together, and applied my apparatus, which I rendered immo- 





in a preceding page—he actually recommended its adoption to the physi- 
cians in Dublin, 
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vable, the fore-arm being kept bent and suspended in a sling. 
This distinguished warrior accompanied the march of the 
troops during the dreadful retreat from Russia; and, althongh 
the wound was not dressed above five or six times, it eventy- 
ally cicatrized completely, without the movements of the limb 
being at all impeded. 

“General Silly was wounded by a cannon ball in the right 
knee, at the second battle of Aboukir. I had scarcely com. 
pleted the amputation of the limb, when a charge of the Eng- 
lish cavalry came down upon us. I took the wounded man 
upon my shoulders, and carried him along a very uneven road 
to the rear-guard of our army. I arrived at Alexandria with 
my honorable burden, and had the satisfaction there of com- 
pleting the cure. 

“Marshal Soult was never dressed by me on the field of 
battle; but I attended him n: Paris for a severe contusion of 
the leg, which had been fractured. A traumatic sanguineous 
tumor supervened; this required a delicate operation should 
be performed. The success was complete, and my illustrious 
patent speedily recovered. 

Marshal Suchet, Duke of Albufera, on returning from his 
most arduous campaigns in Spain, consulted me for a cancer- 
ous affection of the stomach, the precursory symptoms of 
which had already appeared. The disease, although it had 
been very sensibly arrested, finally proved fatal. 

Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, was wounded in the 
right thigh at the battle of Craoune, (1814.) The ball had 
passed between the femur and the femoral artery, which | 
found to be partly denuded; the sciatic nerve was injured. 
The two wounds were immediately ‘debridés,’ and subse- 
quently dressed after my usual plan. The marshal continued 
to suffer from a traumatic neuralgia to the end of his life, in 
spite of every remedy that was tried. 

“General Zayonchek, seventy-five years old, was wounded 
in the knee at the passage of the Beresina. The wound re- 
quired the amputation of the limb. I performed the operation 
under the cannon of the enemy, and while there was a very 
heavy fall of snow. To prevent my being incommoded by 
‘ce meteore,’ two general officers held the patient’s cloak over 
our heads. He returned to Warsaw, his native place, and 
finally recovered. He was subsequently made a prince, and 
the viceroy of Poland, by Emperor Alexander. He died at 
the advanced age of eighty-six years.” 
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Treatment of the Itch in Belgium.—The following circular 
has been addressed to military surgeons by the inspector-gen- 
eral of the Belgian army: 

Each patient is to be supplied with an ounce or an ounce 
and a half of liquid sulphuret of lime in a small pot; this 
quantity he is to rub carefully and slowly with his hands on 
every part that is covered with papule. If there be any 
papulz on the back, another patient is to rub the liquid upon 
that part. The operation is to be repeated three times in the 
twenty-four hours, so that each patient consumes three or four 
ounces of the sulphuret daily. A bath is to be taken every 
alternate day; the frictions are to be suspended on that day. 
Fifteen frictions (or ten days’ use) are usually suflicient for the 
cure of the disease, if the medical officer in charge sees that 
the remedy is properly used. 

The sulphuret is prepared thus: take of sublimed sulphur 
16 pounds, and of quick lime 32 pounds; boil in 80 pounds of 
water for three-quarters of an hour. Let the mixture rest for 
some time until it settles, and then let the clear fluid be de- 
canted off. Boil the residue again in about the same quantity 
of water, treat it in a similar manner, and add this decoction 
to the first. Usually 140 pounds of the sulphuret, at 12° by 
the areometer, are thus obtained. If the liquid be more dense 
it should be lowered to this standard by the addition of rain 
water.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Med. and Surg. 





Pills of Iodide of Iron.—Dr. Christison recommends the fol- 
lowing simple method of preparing these pills, which was 
communicated to him by Mr. Robert Leslie, late apothecary 
in the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow. Take of iodine 127 grs., 
iron wire about the thickness of a thin quill, half an ounce, 
distilled water 75 minims. Agitate them briskly together in a 
strong ounce phial, provided with a well-fitted glass stopper, 
until the froth which forms becomes white, which will happen 
in less than ten minutes. Pour the liquid upon two drachms 
of finely-powdered loaf-sugar in a little mortar, and _triturate 
immediately and briskly for a few minutes; add gradually a 
mixture of the following powders, viz: liquorice powder halt 
an ounce, powder of gum arabic a drachm and a half, and 
flour one drachm. Divide the mass into 144 pills. 

Each pill contains about a grain of iodide of iron. The 
only alteration I have made in Mr. Leslie’s formula, is the 
substitution of coarse for fine iron wire; first, because less 
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heat is produced; and secondly, because the resulting solution 
is more easily poured off. 

In operations on the large scale, the bottle ought to be 
wrapped in a strong towel, in case of an explosion being 
caused by the evolution of steam from the heat produced; and 
even on the small scale, the stopper must be held firmly, oth. 
erwise it will probably be blown out, and the materials lost, 

After all that has been recently written on the action of 
sugar in preventing the proto-salts of iron from alteration 
under exposure to the air, it is unnecessary to point out the 
reason why these pills keep remarkably well. With the syru- 
pus wdidi ferri of the last Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, and this 
pilula iodidi ferri, it appears to me that every other pharcev- 
tic form of the salt may be dispensed with.—Pharm. Trans, 





Squill.—Squill obviates some of the ill effects of opium, If 
an anerient be added besides, the good effects of opium may 
often be obtained when it would otherwise be inadmissible, 

KR Pulv. opii; pulv. scille, aa gr. ii.; aloes; conserve rose, 
aa gr. ix. Fiat mass. divid. in pill. vi. aquales. Sign, 
opiate pills, two at bed-time. 

We have remarked very beneficial results in cases of chro 
nic ill health with tendency to dryness of the skin, from the 
continued use of such combinations as the following. Besides 
its diaphoretic effect, it should be regarded as alterative. 

R Resine guaiaci; extract. gentianw, aa 31.; pulv. ipeca- 
cuanhe, gr. xv. Ft. mass. divid. in pill. xxx. aquales. 
Sign, tonic alterative pills, two twice a day. 

Or, if an aperient be required, aloes may be substituted for 
the gentian, and then the combination will somewhat resemble 
the pulv. aloes comp. of the London Pharmacopaia. 

A simple and very effectual treatment of the less severe 
bowel complamts, so apt to prevail at this season, is the fol- 
lowmg: 

R Sulph. magnesiw, %ss; aque menthe, Zvi. Solve. Sign, 

a wine-glassful to be used at intervals of an hour, till the 
bowels have been distinctly acted on by the medicine, 
and then a pill containing one grain of opium is to be 
taken. 

Even where the pain is considerable, and the case threatens 
to be severe, this simple plan often succeeds. 

Northern Journal of Medicine, October, 1844. 
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Artificial Dilatation of the Os Uteri. By John Breen, M.D., 
formerly Assistant Physician to the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin. 
The late Dr. Hamilton, it is well known, stated that by se- 
curing the completion of the first stage of labour within twelve 
or fourteen hours, no patient under his charge for the thirty- 
five years antecedent to his publication, had been above 
twenty-four hours in labour, and, except in cases of dispro- 

rtion, none so long. We are convinced that the practice 
of Dr. Hamilton, supported, as it now is, by the experience of 
many eminent and practical men, has been too long neglected; 
and we are happy in having the opportunity of publishing the 
experience of Dr. Breen on this subject. We think, in cases 
of tedious labour, where the great impediment to the comple- 
tion of the process is the undilated state of the os uteri, that 
cautious and very gradual artificial dilatation is perfectly safe 
and will save the patient many hours of unnecessary pain. 
Most of our readers will be aware of the mode adopted by 
Dr. Hamilton and Mr. Burns for this purpose. Dr. Breen’s 
method is as follows. He says: 

I think artificial dilatation should not be attempted for at 
least ten hours after the real commencement of labour, no 
matter what the duration of spurious labour may have previ- 
ously been, When this measure is called for the membranes 
will be usually found ruptured, but not universally so. Two 
fingers are to be introduced, either between the os uteri and 
unruptured membranes, or, if ruptured, between the os and 
presenting part of the child. The fingers are to be used 
either for the purpose of dilatation or as a wedge, to resist 
the coming down of a flap of the cervix of that viscus. Above 
all things it is to be particularly kept in mind that the fingers 
are to be quiescent except during a pain, and to be used only 
during the most severe portion of this action. By thus pro- 
ceeding no additional suflering will be caused to the patient. 
About two hours will usually be found sutflicient to obliterate 
the undilated cervix. but the attendant need not be anxious to 
complete this measure within so short a time. He may occa- 
sionally cease from his trials and watch what nature may be 
capable of effecting. By following these rules we avoid the 
risk of encountering the tendency to inflammatory action, 
which is always to be dreaded when severe labour is compli- 
cated with a long duration of that process. When first I read 
Mr. Burns’s opinions on this subject, now many years back, | 
was surprised that he did not recommend artificial dilatation 
to be preceded by blood-letting. This measure, though not 
contraindicated, will generally be found unnecessary. In 
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thus bringing the presentation to act on the perineum within 
the first twenty hours of labour, or generally a shorter period, 
we secure such a portion of uterine action to be directed to 
the dilatation of this part, as, if it does not absolutely termin. 
ate the expulsion of the child before danger impends, from the 
protection of parturition, will render instruments compatible 
with the mother’s and child’s safety applicable. Sufticient 
materials exist to prove that the following of the practice 
advocated by Professor Hamilton, and supported in this essay, 
will not render obstetric practice either too artificial or med 
dlesome. For though nature has carefully provided a set of 
organs for the continuance of the human species, and for the 
safety of this process, yet, in a certain number of cases, all 
agree that artificial interference of some kind becomes abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘Though it be true that the decree has gone 
forth that the woman in sorrow shall bring forth children, this 
is no reason why the obstetrican should not resort to the aid 
of art, guided by science and experience, to alleviate the suf- 
fering of his patient. 

I acknowledge I am sanguine enough to expect that the 
practice of widwifery is capable of being so far improved that 
the perforator will not be used in cases uncomplicated with 
obstetric casualties, such as deficiency of space in the pelvis, 
convulsions, &c., or in cases where the prolapsus of the um- 
bilical cord, joined with a cessation of its pulsation and other 
certain indications of the child’s death, remove all moral ob- 
jection to this always uncomfortable measure to the conscien- 
tious practitioner. In fine, 1 would appeal to the best informed 
obstetrician if ever, in the most remote vista of future improve- 
ment, he perceives any probability of banishing from practice 
what, in a former part of this paper, I have called the oppro- 
brium obstetricorum, except through the adoptien of Mr. 
Burns’s and Professor Hamilton’s mode of acting in labour 
likely to be tedious. No person can doubt that I have added 
to the Edinburgh professor’s authority additional facts bearing 
on the subject, and supporting the safety of the practice. Let 
no practitioner, on merely speculative grounds, reject a mode 
of conducting a labour which mitigates the sufferings of his 
patient, and much lessens the danger of inflammatory action 
or debility succeeding parturition—the first rendering the use 
of every instrumental aid dangerous, and the second very 
generally proving fatal —Lancet. 
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LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 


We were very much interested in a course of lectures on Geology, 
delivered in this city, during the last month, by Byrem Lawrence. 
Esq. Mr. Lawrence is a practical geologist, who has explored a 
large portion of our country for himself, and describes things as they 
have presented themselves to his own eyes. In the course of the 
last five years he has traveled 18,000 miles in prosecuting his re. 
searches, 8,000 of which he performed on. foot. As the reader 
would infer from this statement, he is an enthusiast in the cause, and 
with his fine athletic frame in the full vigor of manhood, and a mind 
capable at once of close, patient observation, and of the most en- 
larged generalizations, he promises to become a successful and dis- 
tinguished laborer in this interesting field. What he has observed 
he describes in a plain, forcible manner, and illustrates his descrip- 
tions by a map in which the various formations are so exhibited that 
his hearers have no difficulty in comprehending the subject. 

We have written this notice with the view of calling the attention 
of our readers to Mr. Lawrence, some of whom, as he is passing 
through the country, may have an opportunity of hearing him lecture 
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on this most attractive science. Classes ought to be formed for him 
in every town to which he goes. The information he imparts on 
points of the most intense interest, great as it is, is the least valuable 
feature in his lectures: they are calculated beyond anything we have 
heard, to set men about observing the wonderful things connected 
with our earth’s structure, and to, inspire a taste for this noble study, 


a 





COMMENCEMENT IN THE MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Catalogue of Graduates in the Medical Institute of Louisville 
was appended to our March number, from which it was seen that the 
degree of M.D., in ordinary, was' conferred upon seventy-one gen. 
tlemen, the honorary degree upon three, and the degree ad eundem 
upon three. This indicates a highly prosperous condition in the 
school, and yet the number of graduates is hardly as great as might 
have been expected from a class of two hundred and eighty-six. 
It will be found that the number of candidates is always smaller, in 
proportion, in a growing than in a declining school, for the reason 
that in the former a larger proportion of the class consists of first. 
course students. Of the gentlemen upon whom the honorary degree 
was conferred we have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with two 
—Dr. Debow, of Hartsville, Tennessee, and Dr. Dawson, of James. 
town, Ohio. The former has distinguished himself by his opera. 
tions in Surgery, and is well known among his neighbors for his 
high literary and scientific attainments. The latter has made him- 
self extensively and favorably known by his contributions to the va- 
rious medical journals of the country. Y. 





MESMERISM. 


Miss Martineau’s case, copied from the London Lancet in our 
last number, doubtless attracted the attention of our readers. A 
case has lately occurred in New York which is exciting a good deal 


of speculation. It was a surgical operation performed on a young 
lady, by a young Frenchman, in the ‘““Mesmeric Sleep,” and which 
was first published, we believe, by Mr. N. P. Willis, in the Nation- 
al Intelligencer. Dr. Doane has subsequently reported the case in 
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the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. The operation consisted 
in removing a tumor as large as a “‘pullet’s egg” from the neck, 
behind the jaw, which was done in two anda half minutes. The 
patient is said to have “‘slept profoundly” during the time, and to 
have manifested no sign of suffering. But the sleep is questioned 
by some, and the operation is thought to be “trivial to furnish a sat- 
isfactory test or proof of insensibility.” We copy from the New 
York Journal of Medicine, the editor of which promises a full de- 
tail of the case in his next number. Meantime, he publishes an 
interesting letter from Professor Paine, giving the particulars of a 
most painful operation by Professor Mott—the exsection of the in. 
ferior maxillary bone—which the subject bere for an hour and 
a half, without manifesting the “slightest evidence of pain, or 
of impatience, or of fatigue, by winking, groaning or sighing.”’ 
This case Professor P. relates as a rebuke to the mesmerite for “his 
love of the marvellous, or his love of mischief, or his yet more cul- 
pable designs on human credulity.” Mesmerism he considers ‘‘one 


of the greatest nuisances that has yet iafected the moral and reflect- 


¥. 


ing part of the commiunity.” 





SOMERBY’S CONCENTRATED BLOWPIPE AND FURNACE. 


We owe an apology to our friend, Dr. Somerby, for not having 
sooner noticed his ingenious and valuable invention, which, although 
designed chiefly for the dentist, is susceptible of being applied to so 
many purposes that it ought to be made known to all persons who 
have occasion to use a furnace or a blow-pipe. To the mineralo. 
gist and chemist, with slight modifications, this furnace is a machine 
of the greatest convenience, and to the dentist it strikes us as being 
invaluable. More soldering can be performed by it in an hour than 
can be done by the most skilful artist in six hours with the blast 
produced by his mouth. This is the experience of those who have 
tried it, and it is further stated on the same authority, that the largest 
piece of work put up by the dentist can be. soldered in one minute, 
and in a manner superior to any other, the work when finished, 
presenting the appearance of having been cast in a mould. The 
furnace is so constructed that its outer surface is not affected by the 
heat, the varnish remaining uninjured by the most intense heat kept 
up within for hours together. On this account the instrument pre- 
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serves its neat and beautiful appearance. There can be no doubt 
that it will be employed by every dentist in extensive practice, and 
that it will ultimately find its way into all the laboratories in the 
country. It is impossible to say how many uses it will serve, in 
how many processes and experiments it may be made to take part, 
and how much time and labor it is competent to save. We see 
that it is warmly commended in the American Journal of Dental 
Surgery, the highest authority on such subjects. ¥. 





NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 


This Journal is now under the editorial care of Charles A. Lee, 
M.D., professor of Pathology and Materia Medica in Geneva Col. 
lege, and favorably known to the profession as editor of several 
works, to which he has made valuable additions. Dr. Lee isa 
clear, instructive writer, and discriminating critic, and has the indus. 
try and independence requisite to form an able editor. In his hands 
the New York Journal will maintain the respectable rank to 
which it rose under the management of the lamented Forry. _ 





QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The English Evangelical Magazine, for January, contains the 
fullowing announcement of the proprictors. Will the noble ex- 
ample ever be generally followed? If so, we may hope to see the 
end of quackery. Quacks live by the newspapers. It is their 
lying advertisements, stuffed with forged certificates, which give cur- 
rency to their nostrums. The evil is a monstrous one, but we con- 
fess we have but little hope of living to see the day when the pro- 
proprietors of newspapers shall with one accord set their faces 
against it. 


“We shall cheerfully abandon, in future, the publication of all 
advertisements of quack medicines, which will be an act of homage 
to our own taste and judgment, no less than a concession to the 
strongly expressed opinions of some of our best friends, who, with 
ourselves, deeply deplore the disease and mortality occasioned by 


the nostrums of medical quacks, published daily in this great me- 
tropolis.” 
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It is not too much to hope that the proprietors of religious jour- 
nals may soon feel it their duty to take this stand. That would 
be a good deal gained. Many lives would be saved by it. 






3. 
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We see that our friend, Professor Linton, proposes to enlarge his 
Journal. We are glad of it. Thus far it has not been what we 
know he has the power to make it. With ampler room we trust we 
shall have a more frequent putting forth of those vigorous thoughts 
which are in him, but which, hitherto, he has kept very much to 
himself. His third volume will commence with a number of 48 
pages in a neat cover. He is to be assissted by Dr. McPheeters, 
whose talents and devotion to his profession are said to fit him 
for the task of conducting a journal of medicine. ¥. 


















BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICAL REVIEW. 





One of the ablest periodicals in our language devoted to medicine 
is the British and Foreign Medical Review. No other review, we 
believe, is so often referred to by writers as authority. Its articles 
are uniformly written with care, and many of them display great 
ability. The character of the work is fully set forth in the adver- 
tisement on the cover of this Journal. We always read it with 
pleasure and instruction, and can recommend it to our professional 
brethren as a digest of current medical science and literature equal 
to any of the day. Few physicians have the ability to take all the 
excellent periodicals in medicine which it may be desirable to have 
an opportunity of reading, but we should suppose by a proper un. 
derstanding among the members of the profession in any neighbor- 
hood, or by the formation of clubs, a number might be taken to 
which all might have access, Besides the numerous journals of 
our own country, the London Lancet, the Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view, and the work which stands at the head of this paragraph, may 
all be procured with convenience, and would be read with great ad- 
vantage by the practitioner.  # 
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CHRISTISON ON POISONS. 


The first American, from the fourth Edinburgh edition of this un. 
surpassed work has appeared, in part, in Dr. Bell’s Select Medi. 
cal Library. The part published amounts to 400 pages, and the 
remainder will follow in a few months, when the American profession 
will have within their reach the ablest treatise in the English lan. 
guage on the subject of poisons. y. 





PROFESSOR PAINE’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


The war still rages between the vitalists and the chemists, but, it 
would appear, must soon come to an end, for nearly all the com. 
batants are on one side. Now and then a physiologist may be 
found hardy enough to deny chemistry all connexion with the phe. 
nomena of life—to assert that “the union between the schools of 
vitalism and chemistry, would be as unnatural as human brains in a 
block of granite;” but such individuals are rare, and the number is 
not increasing. Professor Paine, of New York, who devoted his 
late introductory lecture to the demolition of Liebig’s theory of di- 
gestion, is one of the few who hold these doctrines, and it is in his 
lecture that we find the words just quoted. His effort in this lec. 
ture is to convict Liebig of self-contradiction, holding with the re. 
viewer of his ‘*Commentaries,”’ that ‘‘a writer who can so contra- 
dict himself, scarcely needs to be exposed.” We must say that we 
do not consider his effort a successful one. However just the charge 
of contradicting himself may have been, as made by Carpenter 
against Paine, and about this we express no opinion, it is not appli. 
cable to Liebig. True, that eminent chemist occasionally finds it 
necessary in the progressive developments of science to change his 
views, and to give up certain positions which he had previously as. 
sumed; but the contradictions of which this lecture professes to make 
such a display,’ we are compelled to believe, exist no where but in 
the imagination of the critic. Not that the language of Liebig is 
always unambiguous, and may not in places be so interpreted as to 
make out inconsistencies; but taken in the sense meant to be con- 
veyed by the author, it teaches a doctrine every where consistent 
with itself. We have looked in vain through his writings for the pas- 
ssages exhibiting that ‘medley of contradictions” which Dr. Paine 
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strives to make appear. Those which he arrays in parallel columns 
are not contradictory if we give to the words the meaning attached to 
them by Liebig; and it is in this spirit that every author must be read 
if we would do him justice, or even understand him. 

This lecture is not in good taste. Its tone is extravagant, and 
sometimes almost acrimonious. The author in the heat of contro. 
versy has been betrayed into the use of language which his own de. 
liberate judgment would condemn. In his covler moments, we are 
persuaded, he would not charge the chemists with a wish to deceive: 
with affecting to believe in the existence of a vital principle, but 
“in reality” discarding all but “pure chemistry” from their system 
of physiology—with throwing out the doctrine of a vital principle 
“as springes to catch wood-cocks,” or as ‘a tub to the whale.” 
Neither would he be guilty of the offence of applying to the doc. 
trines of the «hemists the term ‘‘stultifying.”” He would feel that 
there was no force in arguments consisting of abusive epithets, but 
that in the use of such weapons as these a philosopher would find 
his match in a very stupid antagonist. 

Animal chemistry has nothing to fear from such attacks as those 
of which the one made upon it in this lecture is a sample. They 
may mistify or mislead the minds of a few medical students, but 
that is all the mischief they will do. Ws 





MEDICAL CLASSES. 


The following particulars of the number of students at several 
eastern medical schools during the past winter we derive from the 


Medical Examiner: viz— 


University of Pennsylvania, : : : : : : : 446 
College of Physicians and ems, 2 as York, : 190 
Geneva College, . 2 ; 2 +s 
Harvard University, Boston, 157 

145 


Berkshire Medical Institution, : ae 
From the published catalogue of the Jefferson Medical College 


we learn that the number in that institution was 409. Deducting 
from this, 60 M.D.’s, the number of students, or undergraduates, 
left is 349. As we have not yet seen the catalogue of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania we are not informed how many graduates were 
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in that class. The catalogue of Transylvania University shows 
156 names. In this list there are 7 M.D.s, to which another ought 
to have been added, but, through mistake, no doubt, the title was not 
appended to the name of S. N. McMinn, a graduate, and he appears 
among the “‘practitioners.” These 8 subtracted will leave 148 as 
the number of students, which does not vary from our statement 
made some months ago. | 8 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine is completed, and is al. 
ready on sale in-some of the bookstores in four large volumes. 
Those who have not subscribed for the work have now the opportu. 
nity of getting it entire. It is what it claims to be, a cyclopedia, 
in which practical medicine is posted up to the present day, and as 
such constitutes a store-house of medical knowledge upon which 
the student and practitioner may draw with equal advantage. 

We have received only the first number of Copland’s Dictionary. 
We hope the publication has not been suspended. 

We are indebted to Professor Spencer, of Geneva College, fora 
copy of his Jecture on Animal Heat, in a well printed little volume 
of 114 pages. We shall take great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers an analysis of these lectures in some future number. Y. 





LOUISVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The course commenced in this school on the last Monday in 
March to an increased class. There is manifestly a growing dispo- 
sition on the part of medical students to remain in the city during the 
summer, and large classes wi!l reward the efforts of the gentlemen 
connected with the Summer School if they persevere in the enter- 
prise for a few years. It may be permitted us to say, that the ju- 
nior members of the association are reaping a valuable reward in 
the reputation which they aré acquiring from their labors. They are 
acquitting themselves most creditably, and affording in their lectures 
proof of talents which will make them distinguished teachers. 

. & 





